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MICHAEL WILLIAM 
BALFE., 


E give this week our 
promised portrait of 

Balfe, one of the most 
charming and popular com- 
Posers that England has 
Produced, whose rather 
Sudden death, from his old 
enemy, bronchitis, at his 
country house, Rowney 
Abbey, Herts, was an- 
Nounced in our columns a 
few weeks ago.  Balfe’s 
fame, it has been well said, 
was not merely that of the 
foremost of English musi- 
cians of our time, it was 
European ; and there are 
few countries in which his 
genial, graceful, and sym- 
pathetic melodies have not 
earned applause. — Pictu- 
resque, dramatic, and essen- 
ally vivacious, his work, 
extending over many years, 
never failed to enlist the 
Warmest approval of the 
Seneral public. His claims 
to popular favour have rung 
In the ears of the English 
people since 1835, when 
the Stege of Rochelle was 
rst produced, and _ his 
death ‘will therefore be 
deeply regretted in most 
households, though, as the 
wily News remarxed, his 
Name will sppeal most 
Powerfully to the middle- 
aged among us; to those 
Who remember when the 
frish composer’s songs and 
ballads were the staple 
music of every drawing- 
Toom. As the tide of 
time ebbs and flows, it 
1S impossible for even such 
®% phenomenon in English 
ife as a brilliant native 
Composer to retain his full 
old on public favour ; he 
Must be satisfied if only 
the finest of his operas and 
1¢ most original of hissongs 
vat down to the new 
Seheration. Our young 
men and maidens who have gone mad about Claribel, 
t hover irresolutely between Verdi’s arias and the 
Christy Minstrels’ ballads of the affections, know but 
Tttle of the songs which their fathers and mothers 
Sang. The young creatures who are now favoured 
With the mystic stanzas of Jean Ingelow, or the 
Stirring verses of Kingsley, or the jewelled lines of 
€anyson, look possibly at the titles of most of Balfe’s 
Songs with disdain. But when all the world went to 
/ury-lane to see the Siege of Rochelle or the Bohemian 
url, and when all the world went home to hum over 
© airs thereof—and papas bought selections for their 


Aughters—and young gentlemen sent Balfe’s songs to | 
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MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE. 
(From a Photograph.) 


may be their age and figure now—nobody thought of 
inquiring too closely into the merits of the words, 
which Balfe’s good music made the singers forget. 
Balfe was sixty-two years of age at his death, having 
been born in 1808, at Dublin, where he passed the 
first few years of his life. He received his early in- 
struction in music from the bandmaster of an infantry 
regiment which was quartered in the south of Treland ; 
and when scarcely eight years old made his first ap- 
pearance in public at a concert at Dublin. At nine 
years he is said to have written the ballad entitled the 
“Lover's Mistake,” which was sung with so much 
effect by Madame Vestris. In 1823, having spent the 
ondon, and 
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obtained an engagement as 
principal violin player at 
the oratorios at Drury-lane, 
from which he rose to be- 
come the occasional leader 
of the orchestra. From 
this time forth his star 
rose rapidly into ascend- 
ancy, and a tour, in the 
course of which he visited 
the chief cities of France 
and Italy, at once helped to 
improve his taste and to 
establish his reputation as 
a singer. After a long ab- 
sence on the Continent he 
returned to London in 18398. 
He now made engagements 
to sing at the Ancient and 
the Philharmonic Concerts ; 
and he shortly afterwards 
came out at Drury-lane in 
the Siege of Rochelle, one of 
his best and most popular 
compositions. His next 
opera was the Jad of 
Artois, in which Malibran 
acquired so much celebrity. 
This opera was succeeded 
by Catherine Grey, Falstaff, 
Joan of Arc, Kiolanthe, 
Puits d Amour, Four Sons 
of Aymon, all with various 
degrees of success. In 1839 
Mr. Balfe became lessee of 
the English Opera House, 
but the speculation proved 
a failure, and in 1845 he 
became conductor of the 
Italian Opera in London. 
The bohemian Girl and the 
Daughter of St. Mark were 
both brought out at Drury- 
lane Theatre, and had each 
a continued run of pvros- 
perity, the latter running 
through more than 100 con- 
secutive nights, a piece of 
plate being presenied to 
Mr. Balfe by his friends in 
commemoration of its hun- 
dredth performance. Inde- 
pendently of operatic com- 
positions, numberless de- 
tached pieces have emanated 
from his pen which have 
gained wide popularity. 
His music was always cha- 
racterised by an effective 
use of orchestral resources in the accompaniments, 
and a freshness of fancy in the melodies which quickly 
caught the popular ear, 

Balfe married Malle. Rosen, a German singer, whom 
he met at Bergamo in 1830; and his wife sang in 
England in 1839 and subsequently. One of his 
daughters, Mdlle. Victoria Balfe, made a very success- 
ful debit at the performances of the Royal Italian 
Opera at the Lyceum in 1857. She was afterwards 
well known as an acceptable public singer both in 
England and on the Continent ; and after being 
married to Sir John Crampton in 1860, and that 
marriage being dissolved in 1863, she was re-married 
to the Duke de Frias in Spain. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE AGENT’S REPORT. 

N the south coast of Hampshire 
w= there is a little village which looks 
towards the Isle of Wight. It con- 
sists of a single street, and in front 
is a spacious beach which extends 
for miles. It is a charming place 
for those who love seclusion to pass 
the summer months in, for the view 
is unsurpassed, and the chances for 
boating or yachting excellent. The 
village inn is comfortable, and has not yet been demo- 
ralised by the influx of wealthy strangers, while there are 
numerous houses where visitors may secure quiet accom- 
modation and a large share of comfort. 

It was about six weeks after the disappearance of Hilda, 
and about a fortnight after Zillah’s departure in search 
of her, that a man drove into the village from South- 
ampton, up to a house which was at the extreme eastern 
end, and inquired for Miss Davis. He was asked to come 
in ; and after waiting for a few minutes in the snug par- 
lour, a lady entered. The slender and elegant figure, the 
beautiful features, and well-bred air of this lady, need 
not be again described to those who have already become 
acquainted with Miss Krieff. Nor need Gualtier’s per- 
sonal appearance be recounted once more to those who 
have already a sufficient acquaintance with his physiog- 
nomy. 

She shook hands with him in silence, and then, taking 
a chair and motioning him to another, she sat for some 
time looking at him. At length she uttered one single 
word :— 

“Well?” 

* Tt’s done,” said Gualtier, solemnly. ‘‘ It’s all over.” 

Hilda caught her breath—giving utterance to what 
seemed something between a sob and a sigh, but she soon 
recovered herself. 

Gualtier was sitting near to her. He leaned forward as 
Hilda sat in silence, apparently overcome by his intelli- 
gence, and in a low whisper he said :— 

‘Do you not feel inclined to take a walk somewhere ?” 

Hilda said nothing, but, rising, she went upstairs, and 
in a few minutes returned dressed for a walk. The two 
then set out, and Hilda led the way to the beach. Along 
the beach they walked for a long distance, until at length 
the came to a place which was remote from any human 
habitation. Behind was the open country, before them 
the sea, whose surf came rolling in in long, low swells, 
and on either side lay the beach. Here they sat down on 
some rocks that rose above the sand, and for some time 
said nothing. Hilda was the first to speak. Before 
saying anything, however, she looked all round, as though 
to assure herself that they were out of the reach of 
listeners. ‘Then she spoke, in a slow, measured voice :— 

** Ts she gone, then ?” 

‘¢ She is,” said Gualtier. 

There was another long silence. What Hiida’s feelings 
were could not be told by her face. To outward appear- 
ance she was calm and unmoved, and perhaps she felt so 
in her heart. And yet, on the other hand, it may have 
been something more than this. Gualtier sat looking at 
her in silence, waiting for her to speak again, attending 
on her wishes as usual ; for this man, who could be so 
merciless to others, in her presence resigned all his will 
to hers, and seemed to be only anxious to do her pleasure, 
whatever it might be. 

“*Tell me about it,” said Hilda, at length, without 
meving, and still keeping her eyes fixed abstractedly on 
the sea. 

Gualtier then began with his visit to Zillah at Tenby, 
He spoke of Zillah’s joy at getting the letter, and her 
eager desire to be once more with her friend, and so went 
on till the time of their arrival at Marseilles. He told 
how Zillah all the way could talk of nothing else than 
Hilda ; of her feverish anxiety to travel as fast as pos- 
sible ; of her fearful anticipations that Hilda might have 
a relapse, and that after all she might be too late; how 
excited she grew, and how despairing when she was told 
that the steamers had stopped running, and how eagerly 
she accepted his proposal to go on in a yacht. The story 
of such affectionate devotion might have moved even the 
hardest heart, but Hilda gave no sign of any feeling what- 
ever. She sat motionless—listening, but saying nothing. 

‘* With Mathilde,” he continued, ‘‘I had some diffi- 
culty. She was very unwilling to leave her mistress at 
such a time to make a voyage alone, but she was a timid 
creature, and I was able to work upon her fears. I told 
her that her mistress had committed a crime against the 
English laws in running away and living under an as- 
sumed name ; that her husband was now in England, and 
would certainly pursue his wife, have her arrested, and 
punish severely all who had aided or abetted her. This 
terrified the silly creature greatly ; and then, by the offer 
of a handsome sum and the promise of getting her a good 
peste I soothed her fears and gained her consent to 

esert her mistress, She is now in London, and has 
already gained a ew situation.” 

a ene ” said Hilda, abruptly. 

W pie seminary at Highgate with which I was con- 


nected formerly. She ig teacher of French, on a good 


salary.” ; 
‘‘ Tg that safe ?” said Hila. f: 
‘© Why not ?” d Hilda, after some thought. 


‘¢ Stil I should be better ga; 
—or somewhere.” 

“Should you! Then I'can get her a place in France 
where you will never hear of her again,” 

Hilda was silent. se 

“My plan about the yacat,” said Gualtier, “was made 
before I left London. 4 said nothing to you about it, for 
I thought it might not succeed. The chief difficulty was 
to obtain men devoted to my interests. Imadea jotmey 


tisfied if she were in France 


to Marseilles first, and found out that there were several 
vessels of different sizes for sale. The yacht was the best 
and most suitable for our purposes, and, fortunately, it 
remained unsold till I had reached Marseilles again with 
her. I obtained the men in London. It was with some 
difficulty, for it was not merely common fellows I wanted, 
but seamen who could sail a vessel, and at the same time 
be willing to take part in the act I contemplated. I told 
them that all that was required of them was to sail for 
two days or so and then leave the vessel. I think they 
imagined it was a plan to make money by insuring the 
vessel and then deserting her. Such things are often 
done. I had to pay the rascals heavily ; but I was not 
particular, and, fortunately, they all turned out to be 
of the right sort, except one—but no matter about him.” 

‘Except one,” said Hilda. ‘‘ What do you mean by 
that ?” 

“1 will explain after a while,” said Gualtier. 

‘* Tf she had not been so innocent,” continued Gualtier, 
‘*T do not see how my plan could have succeeded. But she 
knew nothing. She didn’t even know enough to make 
inquiries herself. She accepted all that I said with the 
most implicit trust. It was, therefore, the easiest thing 
in the world to manage her. Her only idea was to get 
to you. 

‘We deserted the yacht at midnight, after having scut- 
tled her, and made our way to Leghorn. I paid the men 
off and dismissed them. I myself came back to London 
immediately, over the Alps, through Germany. 1 thought 
it best to avoid Marseilles. I do not know what the men 
did with themselves ; but I think that they would have 
made some trouble for me if I had not hurried away. The 
special one to whom I have already referred, and who was 
known as Bill, said as much when 1 was payingthem. He 
said that when he made the bargain he thought it was only 
some ‘insurance business,’ and if he had known what it 
was to have been he would have made a different bargain. 
We parted with some high words—he vowing vengeance, 
and [ saying nothing. I now find I have been tracked all 
the way from Leghorn.” 


‘*By whom ?” 

‘This Bill—I don’t know how he managed it, but he 
has certainly kept on my track. I saw him at Brieg, in 
Switzerland, first ; next I saw him in the railway-station 
at Strasburg; and yesterday I saw him in London, 
standing opposite the door of my lodgings, as I was 
leaving for this place.” 

“That looks bad,” said Hilda, seriously. 

‘¢ He is determined to find out what this business is, 
and so he watches me. He doesn’t threaten, he doesn’t 
demand money —he is simply watching. His game is a 
deep one. My mode of getting away from London was, 
therefore, peculiar. As soon as I saw him opposite my 


lodgings my mind was made up; so I took the train for | 


Bristol, and went about forty miles, when I got out and 
came back ; then I drove to the Great Northern Station 
immediately, went north about twenty miles, and came 
back ; after this I took the Southampton train, and came 
down last night. It would be rather difficult for one man 
to follow another on such a journey. As to my lodgings, 
I do not intend to go back. He will probably inquire, 
and find that I have left all my things there, and I dare 
say he will watch that place for the next six months a 
least, waiting for my return. And so I think he may be 
considered as finally disposed of.” 

‘¢- You do not intend to send for your things, then ?” 

‘¢No. There are articles there of considerable value ; 
but I will let them all go—it will be taken as a proof that 
I am dead. My friend Bill will hear of this, and fall 
in with that opinion. I may also arrange a ‘distressing 
casualty’ paragraph to insert in the papers for his benefit.” 

Hilda now relapsed into silence, and seemed to lose 
herself in a fit of abstraction so profound that she was 
conscious of nothing around her. Gualtier sat regarding 
her silently, and wondering whither her thoughts were 
tending. A long time passed. The surf was rolling on 
the shore, the wind was blowing lightly and gently over 
the sea ; afar the blue water was dotted with innumerable 
sails; there were ships passing in all directions, and 
steamers of all sizes, leaving behind them great trails of 
smoke. 

Over two hours bad passed since they first sat down 
here, and now, at length, the tide, which had allthe while 
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been rising, began to approach them, until at last the first 
advance waves came within a few inches of Hilda’s feet. 
She did not notice it ; but this occurrence gave Gualtier 
a chance to interrupt her meditations. 

“The tide is rising,” he said, abruptly; ‘‘ the next 
wave will be up to us. Wehad better move.” 

It was with a start that Hilda roused herself. Then 
she rose slowly, and walked up the beach with Gualtier. 

“¢ T should like very much to know,” said he, at length, 
in an insinuating voice, ‘‘if there is anything more that I 
can do just now.” 

‘¢T have been thinking,” said Hilda, without hesitation, 
“¢ of my next course of action, and I have decided to go 
back to Chetwynde at once.”’ 

“To Chetwynde! ” 

‘*Yes, and to-morrow morning.” 

‘¢ To-morrow ! ” 

‘¢ There is no cause for delay,” said Hilda. 
has at Jast come when I can act.” 

‘¢ To Chetwynde ?” repeated Gualtier. 
understand your purpose.” 

‘¢ Perhaps not,” said Hilda, drily, ‘‘ it is one that need 
not be explained, for it will not fail to reveal itself in the 
course of time under any circumstances.” 

‘‘But you have some ostensible purpose for going 
there? You cannot go there merely to take up your 
abode on the old footing.” 

*¢T do not intend to do that,” was the cool response. 
‘*You may be sure that I have a purpose. I am going to 
make certain very necessary arrangements for the advent 
of Lady Chetwynde.” 

‘Lady Chetwynde !” repeated Gualtier, with a kind of 

asp.” 

: “Yes,” said Hilda, who by this time had recovered 
her usual self-control, and exhibited all her old force of 
character, her daring, and her coolness, which had long 
ago given her such an ascendancy over Gualtier. ‘‘ Yes,” 
she repeated, quietly returning the other’s look of amaze- 
ment, ‘‘ and why should I not? Lady Chetwynde has 
been absent for her health. Is it not natural that she 
should send me to make preparations for her return to her 
own home? She prefers it to Pomeroy.” 

Gualtier turned deadly pale, as a thought struck him 
which filled him with bewilderment. Could he fathom 
her purpose? Was the idea that occurred to him in very 
deed the one which was in her mind? Could it be? And 
was it for this that he had laboured ? 

‘Ts Lord Chetwynde coming home?” he asked, at 
length, as Hilda looked at him with a strange expression. 

‘* Lord Chetwynde ? I should say, most certainly not.” 

**Do you know for certain ?” 

‘*No. Ihave narrowly watched the papers, but have 
found out nothing, nor have any letters come which could 
tell me; but I have reasons for supposing that the very 
last thing that Lord Chetwynde would think of doing 
would be to come home.” 

‘Why do you suppose that? 
his position, and his wealth ?” 

‘* Yes; but the correspondence between him and Lady 
Chetwynde has for years been of so very peculiar a 
nature—that is, at least, on Lady Chetwynde’s part—that 
the very fact of her being in England would, to a man of 
his character, be sufficient, I should think, to keep him 
away for ever. And therefore I think that Lord Chet- 
wynde will endure his grief about his father, and perhaps 
overcome it, in the Indian residency to which he was 
lately appointed. Perhaps he may end his days there— 
who can tell? If he should, it would be too much to ex- 
pect that Lady Chetwynde would jtake it very much to 
heart.” 

** But suppose, in spite of all this, that he should come 
home.” 

‘¢ That is a fact which should never be lost sight of,” 
said Hilda, very gravely—‘‘ nor is it ever lost sight of ; 
one must be prepared to encounter such a thing as that.” 

“* But how ?” 

‘Oh, there are various ways,” said Hilda. 

** He can be avoided, shunned, fled from,” said Gual- 
tier, ‘‘ but how can he be encountered ?”’ 

“Tf he does come,” said Hilda, *‘ he will be neither 
avoided nor shunned. He will be most assuredly encoun- 
tered—and that, too, face to face !” 

Gualtier looked at her in fresh perplexity. Not yet had 
he fathomed the full depth of Hilda’s deep design. 


“The time 


“T can scarcely 


Is there not his rank, 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
REMODELING THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Two or three days afterwards Hilda, attended by Gual- 
tier, drove up to the inn of the little village near Chet- 
wynde Castle. Gualtier stopped here, and Hilda drove 
on to the Castle itself. Her luggage was with her, but it 
was small, consisting of only one trunk, which looked as 
though it were her intention to make but ashort stay. On 
her arrival the servants all greeted her respectfully, and 
asked eagerly after Lady Chetwynde. Her ladyship, 
Hilda informed them, was still too unwell to travel, but 
was much better than when she left. She had sent her 
to make certain arrangements for the reception of Lord 
Chetwynde, who was expected from India at no very 
distant date. She did not as yet know the time of his 
probable arrival ; but when she had learned it, she her- 
self would come to Chetwynde Castle to receive him ; but 
until that time she would stay away. The place where 
she was staying just at present was particularly healthy. 
It was a small village on the coast of Brittany, and Lady 
Chetwynde was anxious to defer her return to the latest 
possible moment. Such was the information which Hilda 
condescended to give to the servants, who received the 
news with unfeigned delight, for they all dearly loved 
that gentle girl, whose presence at Chetwynde had for- 
merly brightened the whole house, and with whose deep 
grief over her last bereavement they had all most sincerely 
sympathised. 

Wilda had many things to do. Her first duty was to 
call on Mrs. Hart. The poor old housekeeper still con- 
tinued in a miserable condition, hovering, apparently, 
between life and death, and only conscious at intervals of 
what was going on around her. That consciousness was 


| not strong enough to make her miss the presence: of 
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Zillah, nor did her faculties, even in her most lucid in- 
tervals, seem to be fully at work. Her memory did not 
appear to suggest at any time those sad events which had 

rought her down to this. It was only at times that she 
exhibited any recollection of the past, and that was con- 
fined altogether to ‘‘Guy;” to him whom, in whispered 
Words, she called ‘her boy.” Mrs. Hart was not at all 
neglected. Snsan, who had once been the upper house- 
maid, had of late filled the place of housekeeper, which 
she could easily do, as the family was away and the 

uties were light. She also, with her sister Mary, who 
Was the under housemaid, was assiduous in watching at 
the bedside of the poor old creature, who lay there 

Overing between life and death. Nothing, indeed, could 
exceed the kindness and tenderness of these two humble 

ut noble-hearted girls ; and even if Zillah herself could 

ave been brought to that bedside the poor sufferer could 
not have met with more compassionate affection, and 
certainly could not have found such careful nursing. 

Hilda visited Mrs. Hart, and exhibited such tenderness 
of feeling that both Susan and Mary were touched by it. 
They knew that Mrs. Hart had never loved her, but it 
Seemed now as if Hilda had forgotten all that former 
coldness, and was herself inspired by nothing but the 
tenderest concern. But Hilda had much to attend to, 
and after about half an hour she left the room to look 
after those more important matters for which she had 
come. 

What her errand was the servants soon found out. It 
was nothing less than a complete change in the household. 
That household had never been large, for the late Earl 

ad been forced by his circumstances to be economical. 

@ never entertained company, and was satistied with 

<eeping the place, inside and outside, in an ordinary state 
of neatness. 

_ The servants who now remained may easily be men- 
tioned. Mathilde had gone away. Mrs. Hart lay on a 
Sick bed. There was Susan, the upper housemaid, and 

Tary, her sister, the under housemaid. There was 
Roberts, who had been the late Earl’s valet, a smart, 
active young man, who was well known to have a weak- 
hess for Susan ; there was the cook, Martha, a formidable 
personage, who considered herself the most important 
member of that household ; and besides these there were 
the coachman and the groom. These composed the entire 
establishment. It was for the sake of getting rid of 
these, in as quiet and inoffensive a way as possible, that 

ilda had now come ; and towards evening she began her 
Work by sending for Roberts. 

** Roberts,” said she, with dignity, as that very re- 
Spectable person made his appearance, carrying in his face 

‘le consciousness of one who had possessed the late 
Earl’s confidence, ‘‘I am intrusted with a commission 
from her ladyship to you. Lord Chetwynde is coming 
home, and great changes are going to be made here. 
But her ladyship cannot forget the old household ; and 
She told me to mention to you how grateful she felt to 
you for all your unwearied care and assiduity in your 
attendance upon your late master, especially through his 
long and painful illness; and she is most anxious to know 
in what way she can be of service to you. Her ladyship 
has heard Mathilde speak of an understanding which 
exists between you and Susan, the upper housemaid ; and 
she is in hopes that she may be able to further your views 
in the way of settling yourself; and so she wished me to 
find out whether you had formed any plans, and what 
they were.” 

_ ‘It’s like her ladyship’s thoughtfulness and_considera- 
tion,” said Roberts, gratefully, ‘‘to think of the likes of 
me. I’m sure I did nothing for my lord beyond what it 
Were my bounden dooty to do; and a pleasanter and 
auffabler spoke gentleman than his lordship were nobody 
need ever want to see. I never expect to meet with such 
another, As to Susan and me,” continued Roberts, look- 
ing sheepish, ‘* we was a-thinkin’ of a public, when so be 
48 we could see our way to it.” 

** Where were you thinking of taking one ?” 

“Well, miss, you see I’m a Westmorlandshire man ; 
and somehow I’ve a handkerin after the old place.” 


_ 
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‘*And yow’re quite right, Roberts,” said Hilda, in an | 


‘¢A man is always happier in his 


encouraging tone. 
Have you heard of 


native place among his own people. 
4n opening there ?”’ 

Roberts, at this, looked more sheepish still, and did 
not answer until Hilda had repeated her question. 

‘Well, to be plain with you, miss,” said he, ‘I hada 
letter this very week from my brother, telling me of a 
public in Keswick as was for sale—good-will, stock, and 
all, and a capital situation for business—towerists the 
whole summer through, and a little somethin’ a-doin’ in 
Winter. Susan and me was a-regreitin’ the limitation of 
Our means, miss.” 

“That seems a capital opening, Roberts,” said Hilda, 
very graciously. ‘lt would be a pity to lose it. What 
is the price ?” 

‘* Well, miss, it’s a pretty penny, but it’s the stand 
makes it, miss—right on the shores of the lake—boats to 
let at all hours, inquire within. They are a-askin’ five 
tundred pound, miss.” 

i Is that unreasonable ?” 

_ Situation considered, on the contrary, miss; and 
usan and me has two hundred pound between us in the 

Saving-bank. My lord was a generous master. Now if 
er ladyship would lend me the extra money I’d_ pay her 
ack as fast as 1 made it.” 

“* There is no necessity for that,” said Hilda. ‘‘ Three 
hundred pounds happens to be the very sum which her 
adyship mentioned to me. So now I commission you in 

er name to make all the necessary arrangements with 
your brother ; or, better still, go at once yourself—a man 
Can always arrange matters more satisfactorily himself — 
and I will let you have the money in three days, with 
ady Chetwynde’s best wishes for the success of your 
undertaking, and we will see,” she added, with a smile, 
if we cannot get pretty Susan a wedding-dress, and any- 

Ing else she may need. And now,” she concluded, 
8aily, < go and make your arrangements with Susan, and 
don’t let any foolish bashfulness on her part prevent you 
Tom hastening matters. It would not do for you to let 

18 chance slip through your fingers. I will seo that she 
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is ready. Her ladyship has something for her too, and 
will not let her go to you empty-handed.” 

**T never, never can thank her ladyship nor you 
enough,” said Roberts, ‘‘ for what you have done for me’ 
this day. Might I make so bold as to write a letter to 
her ladyship, to offer her my respectful dooty ?” 

“*'Yes, Roberts—do so, and give me the letter. I shall 
be writing to-night, and will incloseit. By-the-bye, are 
not Mary and Susan sisters ?” 

‘‘They be, miss—sisters and orphelins.” 

‘Well, then,” said she, ‘‘see that you do not take 
more than you are entitled to; for though her ladyship 
lets you carry Susan off, you must not cast covetous eyes 
on Mary too; I allow she would make a very pretty little 
barmaid, but she is a particularly good housemaid, and 
we can’t spare her.” 

Roberts grinned from ear to ear. 

‘*T can’t pretend to manage the women, miss,” said 
he ; ‘you must speak to Mary ;” and then, with a low 
bow, Roberts withdrew. 

Hilda gave a sigh of relief. ‘‘ There are three disposed 
of,” she murmured. ‘‘ This is a fair beginning.” 

On the following day she gave Roberts a cheque for the 
money drawn by Zillah Chetwynde. Waving off his thanks 
she dismissed him, and sent for the cook. That func- 
tionary quickly appeared. She was short of stature, 
large of bulk, red of face, fluent of speech, hasty of 
tempcer—aw reste, she was a good cook and faithful ser- 
vant. She bobbed to Hilda on entering, and, closing the 
door, stood with folded arms and belligerent aspect, like 
a porcupine armed for defence on the slightest appearance 
of hostilities. 

‘‘Good-morning, Martha,’ said Hilda, with great 
sauvity. ‘‘T hope your rheumatism has not been trou- 
bling you since the warm weather set in ?” 

Martha bobbed with a more mollified air. 

‘Her ladyship is very sorry,” continued Hilda, ‘‘ she 
is unable to return herself just yet, but she has asked me 
to attend to several matters for her, and one of them is 
connectea with you, Martha. She has received a letter 
from his lordship stating that he was bringing with him a 
staff of servants, and among them a French cook.” 

Here Martha assumed the porcupine again, with every 
quill onend ; but she said nothing, though Hilda paused 
for an instant. Martha wished to commit Miss Krieff to 
a proposition, that she might have the glory of rejecting 
it with scorn. So Hilda went on :— 

‘‘Your mistress was afraid that you might not care 
about taking the place of under-cook where you have 
been head, and as she was anxious to avoid hurting your 
feelings in any way, she wished me to tell you of this 
beforehand.” 

Another moment and the apoplexy which had been 
threatening since the moment when ‘ under-cook” had 
been mentioned would have been a fact, but luckily for 
Martha her overcharged feelings here broke forth with 
accents of bitterest scorn. 

The upshot of this interview was the hasty resignation 
of the cook, and thus the most difficult part of Hilda’s 
business had been quietly accomplished. Nothing now 
remained but to see the coachman and groom, each of 
whom she graciously dismissed with a handsome present. 
She told them, however, to remain for about a week, 
until their successors might arrive. The large present 
which the liberality of Lady Chetwynde had given them 
enabled them to bear their lot with patience, and even 
pleasure. 

After about a week Gualtier came up to Chetwyde 
Castle. He had been away to London, and brought word 
to Hilda that some of the new servants were expected in 
afew days. It was soon known to Roberts, Susan, and 
Mary, that Gualtier had been made steward by Lady 
Chetwynde. He took possession of one of the rooms, 
and at once entered upon the duties of this office. On 
the day of his arrival Hilda left, saying to the remaining 
servants that she whould never come back again, as she 
intended to live in the south of France. She shook 
hands with each of them very graciously, making each 


| one a present in her ownname, and accompanying it with 


a neat little speech. She had never been popular among 
them; but now the thought that they would never see 
her again, together, perhaps, with the very handsome 
presents which she had made, and her very kind words, 
affected them deeply, and they showed some considerable 
feeling. 

Under such circumstances Hilda took her departure 
from Chetwynde Castle, leaving Gualtierin charge. Ina 
few days the new servants arrived, and those of the old 
ones who had thus far remained now took their departure. 
The household was entirely remodelled. The new ones 


| took up their places ; and there was not one single person 


there who knew anything whatever about the late Earl, or 
Hilda, or Gualtier. 

In thus remodelling the household it was somewhat 
enlarged. There was the uew housekeeper, a staid, 
matronly, respectable-looking woman ; three housemaids, 
who had formerly lived in the north of England ; a coach- 
man, who had never before been out of Kent; a butler, 
who had formerly served in a Scotch family; two foot- 


| men, one of whom had served in Yorkshire and the other 


in Cornwall ; two grooms, who had been bred in York- 
shire ; a cook, who had hitherto passed all her life in 
London; and three kitchen-maids, who had also served 
in that city. Thus the household was altogether new, 
and had been collected by Gualtier with a view rather to 
the place from which they had come than to any great 
excellence on the part of any of them. ; 

One only was left of the old number. This was Mrs. 
Hart. But she lay on her sick-bed, and Hilda looked 
upon her as one whose life was deomed. Had any 
thought of her possible recovery entered her mind, she 
would have contrived in some way to get rid of her. In 
spite of her illness, she did not lack attention ; for the 
new housekeeper attached herself to her, and gave her the 
kindliest care and warmest sympathy. 

Last of all, so complete had been Hilda’s precautions 
in view of possible future difficulties, that when Gualtier 
came as the new steward he came under a new name, 
and was known to the household as Mr, Al‘Kenzic, 


(To be continued. ) 
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GOING TO SLEEP. 
By Axicr Rogsrns. 
OOD night, Daisy! What, one kiss more ; 
I gave you twenty kisses before ; 
Oh! this is the very last of all, 
Right on the red lips, so round and small. 


And now tumble into the downy bed, 
That smeils like honey-bees, newly fed ; 
Up from the milk-white toes to the chin 
I'll tuck the lilies and dimples in. 


Rogue! you are never asleep so quick— 

I knew it, you witch, ’tis the same old trick ; 
And Johnny Clover and Arty Dew 

Hating each other downstairs for you. 


I don’t like either, my sister pet, 

So laugh and giggle, or pout and fret ; 
Johnny is rich, and Arty is wise, 

But somebody else has the bonniest eyes. 


And somebody, heigho ! won’t come to-night ; 
So here’s for a frolic, you winsome sprite. 
That’s fair ; the pillows were made for balls, 
And babies for love pets, and hugs and falls. 


Don’t cry, darling, I’ll kiss the bruise, 

And tell the story of daddy’s shoes, 

That once walked straight through the clinging snow, 
But daddy’s stockings were in them though. 


** And daddy’s toes ?”’ You're a witch to guess : 
And since you are so woxdrously clever, yes. 
Hush! church-bells ring on the clear, soft air, 
And fairies are gambolling everywhere. 


A story! Well, listen: ‘‘ Once’’—yawning, oh, fie! 

‘‘ Boy Jack built a bean-ladder up to the sky ; 

And he found at the top—” It has come like the sweep 
Of the fine falling blossoms, and Daisy’s asleep. 


Now Arty is off—’tis his foot on the stair, 

And Johnny’!] soon follow in rage and despair. 

They’re gone, and the church-bells grow fitful and faint, 
And the sweet air, so pitiful, echoes the plaint. 


A step on the gravel—a voice! He is there! 

Tl run to the mirror and fasten my hair ; 

For though Johnny is wealthy and Arty is wise, 
I love somebody else for his laughing brown eyes. 


A Geman Pandlad, 


Part IT. 
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‘4 H, my lady, am I to go where you go, and 

B| see all?” she exclaimed, in the morning, 

when I iold her to be ready at nine to 

drive with me. ‘‘Oh, never did I think 

~ toseesomuch.” She had evidently had 

in the outset a fear that she would see little except at 

the railway-stations and hotels. She little knew how 
much pleasure I anticipated in her companionship. 

They are cruel who tell you that a day is time enough 
to see Nuremberg. It is a place to spend two weeks in; 
to lounge on doorsteps, and peer into shadowy places ; 
to study old stones inch by inch, and grow slowly wonted 
to all its sombre picturesqueness. 

As we stood looking at Peter Vischet’s exquisite 
carvings on the shrine of St. Sebald’s, I pointed out to 
the Friulein the bas-relief representing St. Sebald’s 
miracle with the icicle. She looked with cold, steady 
eyes at the finely-chiselled fire which was represented 
curling upward from the little pile of broken icicle, and 
then said, ‘‘ Do you believe, my lady ?” 

‘Oh no, Friulein,” said I; ‘‘I can’t quite believe 
that icicles ever made so good a fire as that, even for a 
saint. But I suppose you believe it, do you not?” 

‘Oh no, I not. The Church ask too much to believe. 
If one would believe all, one cannot do,” said she, in a 
tone of timidity and hesitation quite unusual for her; and 
a moment later, still more hesitatingly, ‘‘ Have you read 
Renan, my lady ?” 

I started. Was this my German landlady, who spent 
most of her time over her cooking-stove, asking me if I 
read Renan? ‘* Yes,” I said, ‘‘ I have read most of his 
books. Have you?” 

‘¢Oh yes, and I like so much. My confessor he say he 
no more give me—” (here she halted: the long word 
‘‘ absolution”? was too much for her, and she made a 
sweeping gesture of benediction to indicate it)—‘* he no 
more give me—so—if I not put away that book ; so I go 
not to him, now, two year, because I will not make lie.” 

How she laughed the Nuremberg jewellers into selling 
me oxidised silver cheaper than they meant to! How 
she persuaded the stolid Nuremberg ‘eocher” ¢o drive 
faster, at least ten times faster, than was his wont! And 
how, most marvellous of all, she convinced the keeper of 
the Nuremberg cemetery, where Albert Diirer was buried, 
that it could do no harm for me to bring away a big 
bunch of bright sumach leaves from one of the trees! I 
should as soon have thought of appealing %o one of the 
carved Baumgartner burghers on their stone slabs to give 
me permission ; but the Friulein was too much for the 
keeper. He turned his back, so as not to seem to con- 
done the offence, and satisfied his conscience by calling 
out, Enough, enough, you have taken enough,” several 
times before we were ready to stop picking. How quickly 
she saw and how keenly she felt the best things! Much 
more I saw in that one day of Nuremberg, for having her 
by my side ; and very short I found the next day _ rail- 
road ride to Mayence, by help of her droll comments on 

all that happened. 

Curled up in one corner were a fat old German and 

his wife, and opposite them an officer with his. young 
bride. The officer and the burgher talked incessantly 
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with great vehemence. I saw that the Friulein listened 
with keenest attention ; it was evidently all she could 
do to keep quiet. At the first opportunity she said to 
me :— 

“Oh, my lady, he are Ultramontane, the fat man ; he 
are Senator ; they talk always about our Government. I 
like so much to hear what they say ; but the fat man he 
are such fool.” 

The Senator’s wife looked like a man in woman’s 
clothes—hard featured, bony, hideous. As night came 
on she proceeded to make her toilet; she took off her 
boots, and put on huge worsted shoes, bound with 
scarlet ; on her head she put a knit cap, of cranberry 
red ; above that, the hood of her grey waterproof ; above 
all this, a white silk handkerchief, tied right under her 
chin ; on top ofall, her round hat. The effect was like 
nothing in earth but a great woollen gargoyle. The 
Senator looked on as complacently as if it were the adorn- 
ing of Venus herself. 

*‘Oh my, lady, have you seen what she make for mouth 
when she speak ?” said the Friulein. I had not, for we 
were on the same side of the carriage. ‘‘ My lady, you 
must see. I will make that she speak for you,” said the 
malicious Friulein, drawing nearer to the unsuspecting 
victim, and asking some question in the friendliest of 
voices. I forgave the unchristian trick, however, at sight 
of the mouth in motion. 

After the Senator and the officer had both left the car- 
riage, the Friulein told me the substance of their discus- 
sion ; political questions seemed familiar to her ; she had 
her own opinion of every candidate ; and, oh, how she 
did hate the Ultramontanes ! ‘‘Oh, my lady, this Senator 
he wish to have for president a man who make always 
his walk backwards. Never he go forwards.” 

It took me some seconds to comprehend that this was 
the Friulein’s English for a conservative, the thing she 
hated with her whole heart. 

The sun shone brightly on the fields and woods. She 
exclaimed with delight at each new mile, ‘‘ Oh, how I like 
to see smoke go up from house.” 
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her eyes, as the boat swung slowly round from the pier, 
and began to glide down the river. And now began a 
new series of surprises. From Mayence to Cologne there 
was not aruin of which my Fraulein did not know the 
story. Baedeker was superseded, except for the names 
of places; as soon as I menticned them to her she 
invariably replied, ‘‘Oh yes, I know; and have you 
read, my lady, how,” &c. The Johannisberg Cas- 
tle, given to Metternich by his Emperor, the 
cruel Hatto’s Tower, the Devil’s Ladder, the Seven 
Virgins, the Lurley, the Brothers, Rolandseck and Non- 
nenworth—she knew them all by heart ; and for the sake 
of hearing the time-worn old stories, in her delicious 
broken English, I pretended to have forgotten 
all the legends. Nothing moved her so much as the 
sight of the two rocky peaks on which the two brothers 
had lived, and looked down on the Bornhofen Convent in 
which their beloved Hildegarde was shut up. 

‘*Oh, each brother, he could see her if she walk in that 
garden,” she said, with tears in her eyes. ‘‘ Now, it 
come no more that a man love so much, so long, so true.” 

Throughout our whole journey the Friulein’s astonish- 
ment was unbounded at the poor fare and the high prices. 
In her beautiful goodness, she had supposed that all 
landlords were content as she, with moderate profits, and 
anxious, as she, to give to their guests the best food. 

By dint of the Cologne and Diisseldorf line of steam- 
boats, and the Netherland steamship line, and endless 
questioning and unlading and lading, the Friiulein and I 
and the trunks at last came to land at Rotterdam. We 
had a day at Cologne, a night at Diisseldorf, and one 
never-to-be-forgotten night on the river. At Diisseldorf 
we wandered about the streets foran hour and a half seek- 
ing where to lay our heads. Here the poor Friiulein had 
on her hands, besides me, an English barrister and his 
wife, who could speak no German, and who drifted very 
naturally into our wake. What a procession we were, at 
eleven o’clock of the darkest sort of night, nobody know- 
ing just where he was going, each person thinking some- 
body else was taking the lead. Suddenly the porters ahead 
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sheets in the dreary little berth in which must be spent 
my one night between Rotterdam and London, and to 
say with great indignation to the surprised stewardess, 
**Call you those sheets clean, in English? Never my 
lady sleep in such sheets, from Munich to Rotterdam. 
Oh, but I think a steamschiff (boat) are place for bad 
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Then she cried over me a little and went away. I 
watched her till she had shut the cabdoor, and was being 
whirled off to take the early train for Munich. Then I, 
too, shed a few tears, saying to myself, ‘‘ God bless the 
old darling. I shall never see her like again.” 

The story of the Friiulein’s life I feel a hesitancy about 
telling. It stands out so in my memory in its quaint, 
picturesque, eloquent broken English, that to try to re- 
produce it is like trying to describe one of Teniers’s pic- 
tures of peasant life. But nothing, not even the dullness 
of grammatical speech, can rob it of all its flavour of ro- 
mance, and no one but myself will know how much it 
loses in my hands. 

(To be concluded next week.) 


Bue sine Arts Gallery. 
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IX.—CALLING IN THE GLEANERS. 


THE picture from which this illustration is engraved was 
first exhibited in the Paris Salon, where it gained many ad- 
mirers ; and certainly it would seem to have fully justified the 
high praise which was lavished on it by the Parisian critics. 
It is a pleasing representation of a warm autumn afternoon, 
like that so sweetly described by our own English poet, when 

The gleaners spread around, and here and there, 
Spike after spike their scanty harvest pick. 


X—WOMAN OF MONTENEGRO AND CHILD. 

Montenegro, or ‘‘ Black Mountain,” so called from the 
peculiar features of the country, is a small princi- 
pality situated between the Turkish eyalets of Bosnia 
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“Oh, find you not the world nice, my lady? I find so 
nice, I could kiss the world. Always people say, this 
world are bad world. The world are good world. It are 
mens that are bad.” 

Then she would startle me again by farmer-like com- 
ments on the country. 

‘Oh, here are allsuch poor wood country ; I would cut 
down such poor wood, and make land for other things.” 

‘* Now begin to be more good stone, here.” 

“Oh look, my lady, what nice farm with much meadow 
for 0 (Never could I persuade the Friulein to say 
cows. 

At last I said to her: ‘‘Friiulein, you talk like a 
farmer.” 

“‘ Ach, my lady,” and her face grew clouded, ‘1 make 
farm for eleven year. I am great farmer. That is all 
what I love. O, I could die, some time, I such hungry 
have for my beautiful farm.” 


By this time I was prepared to hear that my Friiulein 
‘a » at one time or another in her life, filled every office 
ag ts Sermian towns have an opening, from burgo- 

e Own ; t q a f: vay 
suspend ut that she had been a farmer I never 

ce 

mon ae me, Friiulien, all about it, when we 
areey. = teal We can talk quietly there.” 

r me vEBOY> I tell you. It are like story in book.” 

oe aa ae) she looked dreamily and sadly out 
of the a eee ut her nature had no room for con- 
tinued me eee : deen she began to laugh again, at 
sight of the slow, dite -like Main, on which unwieldy 
boats and zoe rena wriggling along. 

‘Oh, my lady, this river go all the way as ; i 
each minute, ‘ I go no farther.’ ” ay as if he think 


Match that who can fora hit at a sluggish river, 

Thus laughing and listening, and looking out on the 
pleasant meadows of the Main, we came to Mayence, and 
at Mayence took boat to go down the Rhine. This was 
ihe Friulein’s first sight of the Rhine. All the tenderness 
and pride and romance of her true German soul were in 


of us plumped our trunks down in the middle of the 
street at the feet of two men with lanterns. 

“Really, aw, now this is, aw, the most extraordinary 
place for a custom-house, aw, ’pon my honour,” said the 
English barrister, whose name was not Dundreary. 

** Have you meat or sausages ?” said the biggest man, 
flashing his lantern-light full into our dismayed faces. 
‘Oh mercy, no!” shouted we, with bursts of laughter, and 
such evident honesty, that he let us go, contenting him- 
self with punching the sides of all the carpet-bags. 

“Oh, Friiulein, did you tell that man you had no 
sausages ?” said I, sure she could not have eaten up the 
six I saw her buy at Cologne. 

‘* My dear lady, he say, ‘ Have you meat or sausage ? 
and I say, ‘No, I have no meat.’ I not make lic, I make 
diplomatique.” 

From Diisseldorf to Rotterdam it was a day and a night 
and half a day. The Rhine stretched broader and 
broader, The shores of Holland seemed slowly going 
under water, and the windmill arms beat the air wildly, 
like struggling arms of drowning monsters. Tt was as 
cold as winter in the cabin; and it rained pitilessly on 
the deck. The poor Friiulein read all the magazines 
which I had bought for her in Cologne, and an old comic 
almanac which she borrowed from the steward, and at 
last curled herself up in a corner and went to sleep in 
despair. The night differed from the day only in 
being a little colder and darker, and in the Friiu- 
lein having a red flannel petticoat over her head. 
When I woke up and saw her pleasant great face 
in this ruddy halo of fiery flannel, I felt as comforted as 
if it had been a noonday sun. 

It was at noon of a Thursday that we came, as I said, 
to land at Rotterdam; but this is hardly the proper 
phase in which to describe arriving at a place which is 
nine parts water. 

How sorry I grew as the hour came for me to say good- 
bye to this dear, honest, droll, loving woman I cannot 
tell. The last thing she did for me was to look at the 


and Albania, and separated from the Adriatic by 
the narrow strip of land known as the Circle of Cattaro, 
in Austrian Dalmatia. It contains about 1,880 square 
miles, and is everywhere mountainous, the mountains being in 
most cases clothed with dark forests of fir and other trees. The 
villages are small and scattered, the houses, or rather huts, 
which compose them are very rarely provided with chimneys, 
and in the elevated districts are mere mud hovels, wretched 
in the extreme. The Montenegrins are of the Servian race, 
and number about 130,000. They are knit together in clans 
and families, and have many feuds amongst themselves, which 
are perpetuated by the hereditary obligation of avenging blood. 
Though almost savages in their warfare, they have an intense 
love of freedom, and their heroism in defence of their country 
is worthy of the highest respect. Ourillustration, copied from 
a very clever painting, gives a favourable notion of the almost 
barbaric love of ornament that marks the wives of their chiefs, 
but the face of the lady depicted by the artist is surely suffi- 
ciently beautiful to win the admiration of even the fair critics 
of England. 


A Viennese Aitehew. 


By Bette C. Barrows. 


OME, fair Reader! the weil- 
to-do Hausfrau and Theresa, 
the rosy-cheeked maid, have 
taken the baskets and gone 
to the market; now is our 
time to quietly survey the 
little kitchen without trou? 
bling them by our curiosity. 
We will sit down on this 
clean-scrubbed box and ob- 
serve things in detail. That 
blueish white porcelain piece 
of awkwardness in the corner 
takes the place of our con- 
venient ranges or iron stoves. 

The place for the fire is in the centre, with a single open- 
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ing over it, which may be enlarged by removing ascries of 
rings. On one side of the fire is the oven, and on the 
other the hot-water boiler. Happily for our spirit of in- 
Vestigation, Theresa has brought out all the utensils she 
18 to use in preparing dinner, and placed them in order on 
tue range, as they will stand when the fire is made. For 
these economical people have no fire, summer nor winter, 
except for ten minutes to make coffee in the morning, and 
an hour or two at noon for dinner, and again in the 
evening for tea. Instead of an array of pots and kettles 
here seems to be a row of iron mugs upon the stove. 
They have handles on one side in true mug fashion, and 
are lined with porcelain and provided with tin covers. 
hese are intended to stand on the surface of the stove, 
and the one hole in the centre is occupied by a saucepan. 
ne misses the hum of the time-honoured tea-kettle. 
hat favourite accompaniment of every stove in England 
is utterly unknown in fthese regions, and the inevitable 
Saucepan boils all the water for tea or coffee. ; 
Beyond the stove stands a white, beautifully-polished 
table, which serves in turn for mixing bread and for 
Washing dishes, for 
a sink for the latter 
Purpose has yet to 
be introduced. One 
wonders thata table 
hus used shows no 
trace. of smoke or 
Soot, but the fact 
that the cooking 
dishes—one cannot 


from water that has stood ina tub. The Germans would 
quite as much rebel should one suggest that a tub would 
be convenient for washing! All this part of the domestic 
work is done in long wooden troughs, not hewn out, but 
made of boards fastened together, and which runastream 
in dry weather, in spite of the damp cellars to which they 
are consigned during the week; or one should rather 
say ‘‘the month,” for it would seem a very pitiable life 
to be obliged to wash every seven days. In Vienna one 
never washes oftener than twice a-month ; in Berlin and 
other parts of Germany, only once in two or three months. 
All preparations are made the preceding night, and by 
two in the morning the match is touched to the fire and 
the work commences, going on night and day till the 
clothes are wrung from the last water and hung in the 
open air. The ironing is the same steady work. They 
use the old-fashioned pieces of iron, which they heat in 
the fire and then slip into the brass flat-iron. 

Next in turn comes the dresser, partly open, partly 
covered with glass doors. No bright tin dishes and 
different sized iron spoons and such conveniences. Brassy 
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floor? This is our Theresa’s bed, answering for a table in 
the daytime as well. The wooden covers with the calico 
curtains fold together and reveal an uncertain mass of 
billowy feather beds, covered with pink gingham, and 
under and among these, sans snowy sheet or pillow-case, 
her weary form may rest when the day’s labour is at an 
end ; and this large wardrobe at the end of the bed is her 
clothes-press and her trunk. A line stretched across the 
end of the room, on which coarse linen towels are drying, 
and an iron door leading into a tiny chamber where a 
boiler stands for use on washing days, complete the 
furniture of the room. The walls are white. The 
ceiling white, ornamented with rich coloured borders, 
The floor, half stone and half wood, is scrupulously clean, 
so that it would be a matter of indifference whether one 
ate from the table or floor, except for a matter of con- 
venience. Itis kept clean by the diligent use of the 
brush and soap. Not as the other rooms of the house, 
by wax and brush. This latter process, though it makes 
very shining and beautiful floors—very slippery, too, to 
the uninitiated in walking upon them—is very wearisome. 
It is done by the 
foot, fitted to a 


brush, with which 
one passes over the 


entire room, polish- 
ing a few inches at 


atime. In Germany 


it is always done by 


women ; in France, 


oftener by men, and 


S\y kettles—never 
Come in actual con- 
tact with the fire 


with wonderfully 


slippery success, as 


any one will re- 


explains this. The 


member who has 


Ower part of the 
table is utilised by 
forminga tiny store- 
room in which is 
kept the entire sup- 
ply of flour, sugar, 
Salt, and the like. 

‘or, like people in 
Cities generally, 
these Germans 
adopt the wrong 
Principle of buying 
Small quantities, 
Instead of large, 

ecause it seems 
cheaper. Fortu 
nately we are visi- 
tors in a_ better 
sort of kitchen, for 
whereas ordinarily 
the room is dark, 
or lighted from 
another room, this 
one has a_ large 
sunny window, 
filled with carna- 
tion pinks, thyme, 
and geraniums. It 
Strikes me as pecu- 
liar to associate 
such flowers with 
the kitchen, but in 
Germany there is 
not a window in the 
Whole house that 

as not its row of 
plants. 

Well, under the 
Window, upon a 
low bench, stands a 
8mall tub, what the 

cotch would call 
a keeler, filled with 
Water ; beside it a 
leavy stone pitcher 
and a queer-shaped 

arrel. These make 
he water-works of 

@ family. The 
funny barrel, very 


Z55¢2 


risked his life by a 
walk through the 
Louvre. But as 
beautiful as the 
shining wooden mo- 


saic is to the eye, 


and suitable as it 


may be to public 


places, it has not 


the comfort and 
homelike air of our 


soft carpets for the 


parlour and draw- 


ing-room. So, also, 


the tall, white, 


LZ. 2] 

BEL Satie, 

Lp Cartes Gare 
WEL 


WHEE 
UZ, 


Z 
A 


Small at the bottom 


4nd large at the top, 


attened on one 


Side, evidently to 
t a back, covered 
entirely over, ex- 
Cept an opening 
*Our inches square 
into which a wooden 
Plug fits, and fur- 


Wy 


AS/ fp 


Nished with a broad 


Cotton strap, is the 
Vehicle for bringing 
le water from the 
-Untain in the 
Street up the long flights of stairs to the home or 
Welling. Twice or thrice a-day our Theresa’s young 
ack bends beneath the burden. Through years and 
Years of such toilsome labour the back finally adapts 
itself to the load, and nothing is more common 
an to see old women going about whose once 
Straight forms are bent at just the angle necessary to 
Carry the water, and who can by no means stand erect. 
urdens are carried in these same wooden things. All 
Market produce, coal, wood, milk-cans, and the like, by 
men as well as women, though far oftener by the latter. 
The Stone pitcher, which empty is enough to weigh one 
down, brings the pure drinking water. It is usually car- 
Ned on the hip or shoulder. But where are all the pails ? 
ails ? They have none. There are no Shakers in 
Ustria, Pail and its rhyming word bail are words which 
rehvey no meaning to a German mind. Everything for 
he hand to carry has simply the one-sided handle! The 
Cotch unpainted keeler is the water tank. It is white 
and clean, yet one rebels a little at the thought of cooking 


WOMAN OF 


MONTENEGRO AND HER CHILD.— (From a Picture by M. Jaroslav Cermak.) 


looking German-silver spoons, wooden ladles, a few 
shining brass dishes, some copper, many stoneware, anda 
grater of tinned iron make up the list. How all the 
5 . . 

manifold arts of the kitchen are carried on without a tin 
cup, pan, or basin is a puzzle to an English yisiicr. The 
variety of little pitchers aud earthenware cups an ee 
lain dishes, though much heavier and inconvenient, take 
heir place. ; ; 

: The China cupboard through its glass doors displays 
some handsome dishes, a startling array of beer-mugs and 
wine-glasses, and all the odds and ends of eres aa 
saucers that the what-not in the parlour would not hold, 
for there is no manner of doubt that there is enough 


i i derate boardine- 
crockery in the next room to furnish a mo g 
louse Sarit that the boarders took nothing but tea ; 
and yet probably no lips never came in contact with any 
cup among them. They are simply ornaments, though 

uestionably so to our minds. 

, What can this piano-shaped object be, so carefully 
spread with purple calico that hangs in curtains to the 


Same 
BF its. 
i 


LE 


ghost-like porcelain 
stoves that stand in 
the corner, though 
infinitely to be pre- 
ferred to our close 
black ‘‘ air-tights,” 
fail to give a 
drawing-room the 
cosy, cheerful ap- 
pearance that the 
open fire in the 
grate affords. 

But, hark ! there 
are footsteps on the 
stone stairs, and 
the Hausfraw and 
Theresa have re- 


turned from the 

ZEEIS market. We will 

te Ziy DO — open the door to 
LY) them that we may 


tc fo Lo 
Z see what they have 
brought that is de- 


lectable. The basket 


Bil . 
Agi y 
! LL is well loaded. 
ZS gp PHN There is veal, to be 
AG, Wily TOBIN cut up into small 
UN YMG IE bits and fried in 


crumbs, and then, 
through fire and 
fat, to be changed 
from simple kalb to 
schnitzel. There is 
fine - shaved cab- 
bage, not brought 
in heads as by us; 
potatoes, lente] — 
like what the Israel- 
ites longed for, I 
presume — cucum- 


Yyy; 


ii YG YE Hy| bers, and what not; 
Wi BELLE black-bread and a 
Yi quart of luscious 
cherries are not 
wanting, They 
would have had 


good taste had they 
exchanged the cab- 

age and cucumbers 
for fresh figs and 
apricots ; but it would not have been German taste. The 
quickly-kindling coal is already aglow, and would we 
escape the redolence of sauer-kraut and onions we must 
fly the kitchen. 

EC 

Bravo, Youne Lapy !—There have been many definitions 
of a gentleman, but the prettiest and most poetic is that given 
by a lady. ‘*A gentleman,” Says she, ‘‘is a human being com- 
bining a woman’s tenderness with a man’s courage.” 

THE Pen oF PEAce,—Paris is not yet taken, but Bheapen 
with which Count Bismarck is to sign the treaty of peace 1s 
already prepared. Herr Bissenger, of Pforzheim, has manu- 
: : Set, FOL dinary stout 
factured out of massive gold an imitation of an ex BE ea be 
goosequill, The quill itselfis polished, in os oi = eruembles 
more conveniently handled, but the feather othe back: of the 
areal quill, every fibre being represented, oe below them a 
feather is thickly studded with brilliants, = engraved. Re- 
count’s coronet and Bismarck’s Re viths ae engaged 
sides the engraver and maker, two goldsm1 f 18 t d 

c lo ed is O carats, an 
on it for five weeks, The gold emp i: is of 21 carats. 
that part in which the brilliants are s¢ 
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Theatres and Amusements, 
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Covrnt-GaRDEN.—This (Saturday) Evening‘ 


RoyaL ITALtAN OPERA, ) E i 
Tuesday, Semiramide. 


Fidelio. Monday, Le Nozze di Figaro. 
Thursday, Faust. Hight. 
Drury-LANE.--Phobus's Fix—(At a Quarter to Eight) Amy Robsart— 
A Domestic Hercules. Seven. f 
Haymarker.—An Alarming Sacrifice—(Half-past Seven) The Rivals— 
Uncle’s Will—My Husband’s Ghost. Seven. 
ApELPul.—The Green Bushes—The Miiliner’s Holiday. 
PRincEss’s.—The Great City—Peep-o’-Day. Seven. 
Gatety.—The Happy Village—(At a Quarter to Hight) Zampa—(At Ten) 
Trombalcazar, Seven. : 
New Queen’s.—Aunt Charlotte’s Maid—(At a Quarter-past Eight) A Mid- | 
summer Night’s Dream. Seven. __ 3 Spee 
Otympic.—Poppletcn’s Predicaments—Little Em’ly—Paul and Virginia. | 


Seven. 


Seven. 
Sr. James’s.—To Oblige Benson—(At Eight) Fernande—Only a Half- 
penny. Seven. ‘ 


SrranpD.—On and Off—Living at Ease—The Idle "Prentice. Seven. 

Prince or WALES’s.—Queen Stork—(At Hight) M.P.—Locked in. 
past Seven. ‘ : 

GuLosr.—The Secret-—(At a Quarter to Hight) Marco Spada—Taming the 
Shrew—Board and Residence. Seven. . 

Hoizorn.—The Married Bachelor—(At a Quarter to Eight) The Odds— 
Turn Him Out. Seven. “ ; : ere: 

New Royarry.—Wealth—(At Half-past Nine) The Stranger, ‘ Stranger 
than Ever”—The Rendezvous. Half-past Seven. 

VaupEvILLE.—Chiselling—(At a Quarter to Eight) Two Roses — (At 
Ten) Don Carlos. Seven. f 

OPERA CoMIQUE.—French Plays. Eight. 

SADLER’S WELLS.—Is He Jealous?—(At 
—Blue Devils. Seven. 

New NATIONAL STANDARD.—The Vicar of Wakefield—Stella—A Chapter 
of Accidents. Seven. 

RovaL AMPHITHEATRE AND Circus.—Equestnan Performances, Gymnas 
tic Exercises, Performing Elephant, &c. Seven. Morning Per- 
formances every Wednesday and Saturday. 

CrystaL Pautace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

Sr. Jaues’s Hau, Piccapsrty.—Christy Minstrels. Every ivening 
Eight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Hight. 

Potytrcunic.—Miscellaneous Entertamment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and rom Seven till Ten. 

Mapame Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition, 


Half- 


a Quarter to Eight) Virginius 


at 


Eleven till Ten. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. ~ 


short skirts trimmed with white muslin ruffles. A black 
alpaca, a Biarritz cloth, or a navy blue serge for a suit. 
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fE\RULY this is an age, if not of shams, at least of 
H shows, and we doubt whether they should not, in 
most cases, be regarded as convertible terms. We 
have recently had our baby shows, Dunmow shows—in 
Which every vestige of the ancient romance of the 
spectacle was obliterated, and the whole rendered a mere 
scene of coarse vulgarity, if not disgraceful ribaldry— 
our fat-man shows, and our barmaid shows—than which 
we thought the exhibition of bad taste could scarcely 
go further, but now we find there is still a lower deep 
into which it is possible for us to be plunged. A. mar- 
ried-woman show has been held, and that, too, under 
the least inviting auspices, as the details in our news 
columns prove. The idea of sticking up one’s wife in 
competition to be coarsely stared at by all who please 
to pay the small admission fee is surely 
not so very many degrees removed from the 
barbarity of offering her for auction at Smith- 


field. Yet Mr. Anderson, the conjuror, has 


the credit of having introduced this most 


vulgar of all prize shows. In Liverpool he 


advertised the gift of a new dress to the hand- 
somest married woman, the audience to com- 


pete. It is true that the audience were 


policemen and policemen’s friends ; yet police- 


13. SunDAY.—Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity. 


14, 
15. 
16, 


Monday.—Sun rises 7.18 A.M. 
Tuesday.—Sun sets 4.9 P.M. 
Wednesday.—Last quarter moon, 8.59 A.M. 
17. Thursday.—Mars near moon. 

18, Friday.—Cardinal Pole died, 1558, 

19. Saturday.—Man in Iron Mask died, 1703. 


(Dave Letter Pusket. 


———~.—__—_. 


Tue Lapy’s Own Paper is published by E. Marlborough and Co. 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, E.C. it may also be obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the 
Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any diffi- 
culty, copivs will be sent direct from the General Office, 97, Fleet-street ; 
single copies, post free, for 34d. ; three copies for 10d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) ...seeceeveveeeerees 158, Od 
Half a Year Sete bee tiesiags ct Ono 
Quarter of a Year . Wetec 3s. 10d 


Advertisements, and Communications intended for the Editor, should be 
sent to the General Office, 97, Fleet-street, E.C. 


PAPER PATTERNS AND DRESS MODELS. 


To meet the wishes of numerous subscribers who make up their own 
materials, we have made arrangements by which we are now enabled to 
supply life-size paper models, fully trimmed, of any of the Fashion Illus- 
trations that appear in this paper. For prices see recent numbers. 


Country Lasstz.—You can make a trained tunic by using 
four straight widths of silk three-fourths of a yard wide, 
rounding off the lower corners of the outside breadths. 
Another pian is to make an ordinary trained skirt and loop 
on the side. 

M. (CANTEKBURY).—The egg-beater referred to was purchased 
at Norwood, so that it is now probably to be had through- 
out the trade. Should any difficulty be experienced, it could 
doubtless be obtained at Dean’s, London-bridge, or any of 
the large London ironmongers and furnishers. 

C. U. (KentTisH-Trown).—Not up to publication standard— 
defective here and there in measure. 

AMATEUR THEATRICAL.—To your first question, only by im- 
proving your general education and associating with well-edu- 
cated persons. To your second, read the article ‘‘ For the Ugly 
Girls” in our last number. Burnt cork is usually employed 
in amateur theatricals for the purpose you mention. 

Mrs, Artnur B. (TonpripGe).—We should think at any of 
the larger West-end shops. The samples we inspected 
were at the wholesale houses, and the material may not 
yet have reached provincial retail establishments. 
ERTRUDE,—Don't alter the white tarlatan dress, but wear a 
trained muslin skirt beneath. White organdy over-skirts 
are much worn with silk dresses. Another new silk would 
peovably be more useful to you than any shawl, as shawls 
puffs oon worn now. Wear your hair in braids and 

abe retty striped or dotted and bordered prints in 
pe Se wrappers are worn for mornings. Piqué dresses 
with 84Y, Warm sacques, are worn in the h ll wi ; 
Trim your black sh ae s ouse all winter. 

ina, ROBERMSH=5 with velvet instead of satin. 

Mrs. -—Shawl suits have become so common that 

© you to cut up your handsome shawl 


we would not advis 
in oor F h 

Mrs. WEST.— Hor each skirt get three widths of i 
called yard-wide flannel, but which seldom ean 


Cea ore with a hom and two eeu ce™mehe (not gored), 
’ ee ine 

wide. Head the hem and tucks with feather aabshne ee 

silk floss. Braiding 1n flannel does not, in our jud meats 

wash well. A braiding pattern done in chain stitch with 

floss is pretty above a wide hem. Sometimes the hem and 
tucks are merely bound with white ribbon or a thick silk 
tape. Scallops, if used at all, are broad but not deep. 

M. E.—For a winter party dress for a blonde of eighteen, get 


a white tarlatan, a tulle, or else a pale blue silk with two 


men may be supposed to have their sense 
of delicacy as well as other folks. Either 
some such sense, or else the scarcity of 
beauty among wives of the force, limited the num- 


ber of candidates to thirteen. We are told 
they blushed very much, and we hope _ their 
shame and sense of humiliation was shared by 


their husbands. Of the thirteen, Policewoman 591 
(the wives being designated by their husbands’ num- 
ber) was adjudged the prettiest woman. We hope, 
with a contemporary, that the gallant but sheepish 
officer will rest upon his martial laurels and not 
subject his wife to any more such displays. Let him 
remember that a policeman should be superior to the 
coarseness of Belgravian morals, which make a woman’s 
beauty a marketable commodity. 


It seems to have been the custom in England from 
time immemorial, if not a very gallant or edifying one, 
to use as the synonym of all that is garrulous, or stupid, 
or obstinate, the generic term of “old woman.” To 
be twitted with acting like an “ old woman” has been 
thought to be the most stinging rebuke that could be 
administered to any unfortunate delinquent of the 
genus homo. We are not going now to discuss the in- 
justice of thus employing the words as a scathing 
term of reproach—they have probably acquired too 
firm a hold on our language to give way before mere 
argument ; but certainly, if many more such cases as 
that which came before the Court of Queen’s 
Bench on Saturday are made public, the words will 
become singularly inappropriate as a reproach for moral 
hesitancy or mental imbecility. The case to which we 
refer was that of Bartlett v. Bernard, in which the 
defendant proved herself to be an old lady of singular 
acuteness. Mrs. Bernard, it seeins, was about seventy 
years of age, and had a life interest in property which 
on her marriage would go to her grandchildren. She 
had the misfortune to become bankrupt, and for the 
moment it appeared as though her property would fall 
into the hands of her creditors instead of those of her 
grandchildren. Mrs, Bernard, however, was not going 
to allow this waste of money ; she therefore married 
a pauper of about her own age, so as to effect a for- 
feiture, and thus by the operation of law transfer the 
property to her grandchildren. The creditors main- 
tained that the marriage was collusive and fraudulent. 
Baron Martin, however, held that the creditors were 
not entitled to recover; the Court of Queen’s Bench 
took the same view as that learned judge, and the 
brave old bride was therefore thoroughly whitewashed 
by holy matrimony: the judges refused a rule, and 
Mrs. Bernard is free from all bonds but those of mar- 
riage. For physical and mental energy there are 
surely few of the opposite sex who would be found to 
compare with an old lady like Mrs. Bernard, who 
could outwit her creditors by marrying a pauper at a 
moment’s notice ! 


‘‘ Merrie Islington,” whatever it may have been in 
the days gone by, when piety and pie-shops marked it 
for their own, would appear in this glorious nineteenth 
century of civilisation to be anything but a desirable 
place to live in, at least for ladies. For some time 
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past, it seems, Sunday has been anything but a day of 
rest to the orderly dwellers in that district ; swarms 
of young roughs have congregated in the thorough- 
fares and insulted every respectable person, especially 
if a woman, who might happen to pass by. The 
police have in vain attempted to put down the nui- 
sance by arresting some of the prominent offenders. 
A “suitable admonition” or a nominal fine was con- 
sidered by the worthy magistrates quite sufficient 
punishment for the ruffians who rolled elderly ladies 
into the gutter and otherwise made themselves agree- 
able. Indeed, sometimes the police got into trouble 
fur interfering with these amusements of the lower 
classes; until at last the inhabitants of Islington, 
driven to desperation, determined to take the law 
into their own hands. They have, therefore, formed 
themselves into a vigilance committee, whose in- 
tention it is to administer summary justice in every 
‘ase Where the offenders are caught in the act of 
annoying street passengers. On Sunday evening 
about twenty members of the committee, armed with 
stout canes, sallied forth on their noble mission to 
Upper-street, Islington, and, to the surprise of the 
roughs, each insult to any passer-by was avenged by 
a severe thwack with a cane. The police, it is stated, 
were delighted with this new state of things, and in 
about two hours the roughs, finding that they were no 
longer in the hands of worthy magistrates, but face to 
face with a determined body of men who would stand 
no nonsense, left the street in disgust. The news 
of this movement spread from one gang to another, 
and for the first time for many a Sunday people re- 
turning from their respective places of worship were able 
to reach their homes unmolested. Still, successful as 
the movement was on this occasion, we have serious 
doubts as to its propriety en permanence. Enraged 
Paterfamilias may not be alway discreet in his blows, 
and there may be awkward incidents. Or next Sun- 
day the roughs may come organised and armed with 
bludgeons, and then Islington will be simply the scene 
of a grand contest for supremacy between fustian and 
broadcloth. Besides, as a contemporary pertinently 
asks, if the police cannot protect us, why pay rates? 


A very able memorandum on female infanticide in 
India, written in December, 1868, by Pundit Moti 
Lal, the Mir Moonshi of the Punjab Secretariat, has 
just been published by the Punjab Government. Jn 
April, 1867, the Punjab Government offered, through 
the Lahore Anjuman (or Literary Society), a reward 
of 500rs. for the best essay on the suppression of 
infanticide, which, as our readers are doubtless aware, 
is fearfully prevalent in India as regards female 
children. Amongst the essays sent in was one by 
Mardan Ally Khan, a former official of the Punjab, 
and on the merits of this essay the Mir Moonshi was 
requested to record his opinion. This he did, and he 
also wrote (in December 1868) a very elaborate paper, 
treating of the whole subject in connexion with the 
measures which it is, in his opinion, expedient for the 
British Government to adopt. Pundit Moti Lal com- 
mences his memorandum by combating a statement 
contained in Mardan Ally Khan’s essay that ‘ wher- 
ever the crime is perpetrated it is dictated by the 
heartless cruelty of the men, and is not approved by 
the women.” This he says is true to a certain extent 
only, and he expresses his belief that the latter are as 
much, if not more, parties to the deed than their 
sterner accomplices. The women exercise great influence 
in opposition to their male relatives, and he submits that 
the atrocious and abominable crime of female infanti- 
cide could not have existed for a day if the women 
had set their faces against it. The perpetuation of 
the crime has been attributed to pride of race, and the 
heavy expenses attending the marriages of daughters. 
This, the Pundit thinks, is by no means correct. If 
pride of race had anything to do with the destruction 
of female children, there should never have been a time 
when female children were preserved in the families 
where they are now killed; but by all accounts the 
practice, wherever it originated, was adopted in conse- 
quence of such pride having been injured. Not all 
the proud Rajputs, nor all the Khatra tribes, nor even 
all the families composing any particular section of 
tribes, destroy their daughters. The people who 
practise the crime now do so because it was done 
by their forefathers, and for no other reason. With 
regard to the expenses attending the marriage of daugh- 
ters, that, says the Pundit, is pleaded as an excuse 
for the destruction of female children only by those 
who practise it. After combating several minor sugges- 
tions, Pundit Moti Lal proceeds to discuss seriatim those 
which have been put forward as the most important 
remedial measures—viz.: 1. Prohibition of early mar- 
riages ; 2. Improvement in the treatment of daugh- 
ters-in-law on the part of mothers and fathers-in-law, 
and other relatives of the wife's husband; 3. Re- 
marriage of widows ; 4. Prohibition of polygamy ; 5. 
Female education. With regard to the prohibition of 
early marriages, he thinks the Government very pro- 
perly declines to interfere in a matter of this kind in 
opposition to the wishes and prejudices of its 
subjects, more especially because early marriages 
are enjoined by the religion of the people. 
The ill-treatment received by a daughter-in-law at the 
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hands of the mother-in-law he dismisses as unworthy 
of much consideration. It exists more in imagination 
than in realty, and is certainly not a sufficient incen- 
tlve to female infanticide. The most important mea- 
Sure suggested is the re-marriage of widows, but in 
this case he is of opinion the remedy would be re- 
garded as worse than the disease. Regarding the 
Influence of female education on the crime of female 
Infanticide, he believes that no education is required 
to convince a mother of the enormity of the 
Sin of taking the life of her own daughter. 
“If it be said that education is needed not 
to reveal to her the enormity of the crime, but to 
Impress upon her the meritricious nature of the 
motives which are paraded before her eyes as prompters 
of the deed, I reply that we cannot wait for the 
time when female education shall bear such fruit.” 
Lhe Pundit objects strongly to the suggestion that 
female children, born in suspected families, should be 
presented with a medal by the Government, with a 
Dust of the Queen impressed thereon, and regarded par 
excellence as daughters of Her Majesty. It is doubtful 
Whether such a measure would lead to the preservation 
of the lives of the girls, and the Government would be 
€xpected by the parents to pay the expenses of their 
Marriages, if not, indeed, to provide for their mainten- 
ance. His remedy is simple. It consists, in the main, in 
the Government not only speaking of infanticide as a 
crime, but promptly and severely, irrespective of their 
Position, punishing all offenders. No hesitating, half- 
hearted policy will ever do. ‘The Jaw must be made 
Plain, and its evasion rendered impossible, and he 
points out clear! y how such provisions may be carried 
out. 

Edinburgh, it seems, recognises the right of women 
to study medicine in her university, but declines to 
afford them the means by which that study may be 
Pursued. A majority of the Senatus Academicus 
decided that women were entitled to enrol themselves 
a8 medical students, while a majority of the General 
Council desire that they shall not be admitted to the 
€ctures. Separate courses for male and female stu- 
dents demand from the professors more time than they 
can afford ; the experiment was tried last session, but 
with the twofold result of giving the lecturer a great 
deal of unremunerated trouble and of placing him in 
the predicament of having to withhold from a suc- 
cessful female competitor the scholarship she had un- 
doubtedly won, but which the statutes of the uni- 
versity forbade him to bestow on any but students 
of the “regular,” that is the male, class. On 
Friday se’nnight the question of admitting women 
to the same class and the same _ privileges as 
men came before the General Council, and led 
to a warm discussion. Professors Turner and Lister, 
the lecturers on anatomy and surgery repectively, 
Opposed such an innovation, on the ground that. their 
courses included details which were unfit for maiden 
ars or eyes ; and that at Vienna and Zurich, where 
the experiment had been tried, the fears of its op- 
ponents had been more than realised. Dr. Hughes 

ennett, the professor of the Institutes of Medicine, on 
the other hand, maintained that the objections of his col- 
fagues were quite irrelevant. Female students had 
turned outtheneatest dissectors that could be imagined ; 
48 Surgical operators they had a delicacy and firmness of 
touch which, by avoiding the finer nerves and arteries, 
Would save certain patients much of the pain they 
endured under coarser male hands. Dr. Christison 
adroitly turned the flank of Dr. Bennett and his party, 
YY contradicting the statement that the “ highest lady 
in the realm” was in favour of women entering on the 
Practice of medicine—a statement which was precisely 
the reverse of true, since the Queen had commanded 
im to make known that the project had Her Majesty’s 
€xpress disapproval. Thereupon the proposal to admit 
adies to the same classes and privileges with men was 
rejected by a majority cf one, and Minerva Medica 
Must henceforth pursue her studies elsewhere than in 
the Academe of Modern Athens. 


Hew Music. 
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SONGS, &c. 
“Preserve Thou my Soul.” 2. ‘Comfort the Soul 
of Thy Servant” 3. ‘¢O Turn Thee, then, unto Me.” 
Three Sacred Songs. Words selected from the 86th 
Salm. Music by ALEXANDER Row1anp. (Chappell 
and Co.). 
“<The Bling Girl’s Dream.” Words and Music by Lovisa 
a Gray, (Chappell.) f 
Lady Clare.” Words by Epwarp Lecar. Music by 

VatreR Maynarp. (Chappell.) 

RESERVE Tuou My Sout, &o.—These three sacred 
Songs, designed for home singing, are so decidedly above 
the average of such compositions generally, that they 
Should render Mr. Rowland’s name familiar in many a 

Cusehold, No. 1 is, perhaps, the most pleasing, the 
vile air in A flat, ? time, following a short but spirited 
‘Mtroduction adagio, in F minor, being as beautiful as it 
18 simple ; while No. 3 is a more elaborate and command- 
ng Composition, and should prove very successful. It 
pens in G minor, changes into B flat in the second move- 
ment, andffthough unpretentious in its cast, is in every 
way admirable, No. 2, in E natural, though it is the 
Poorest of the three, is not unworthy of the series. 

LIND Girw’s Dream.—Miss Gray chooses apathetic 
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theme for treatment, and, happily, in working it out 
avoids the too common mawkishness that sometimes has 
to do duty for pathos. By a few tender, sympathetic 
touches, she contrasts the blind girl’s happy dream and 
sad reality, and both words and music blend simply and 
naturally. It should become popular in the drawing- 
room, and none the less for its unpretentiousness. Key 
G, compass C to F. 

Lapy Crare.—This song was, it seems, composed ex- 
pressly for Signor Mario, who is now making his farewell 
tour, and doubtless his admirable singing, apart from its 
intrinsic merits, will render it known. It isa sprightly 
little thing, but scarcely, we think, all Mr. Maynard 
might have made it. Compass, E flat to F. 


‘“God is Love.” Sacred Song. Words and Music by 
Suchet Cuampron. (Duff and Stewart.) 

“The Murmuring Stream.” English Version of Goethe’s 
words by H. W.Durcken. Music by Cuas. J. Hareirv. 
(Daff and Stewart. ) 

‘Diamond Eyes.” Words by L. H. F. pu Terreavux. 
Music by R. D’Oy.ey Carre. (Duff and Stewart.) 

“Tripping Thro’ the Meadows.” Words and Music 
by Micuaren Watson. (Duff and Stewart.) 

Gop 1s Love.—Why this should be called a sacred song, 
or indeed a song at all, it were perhaps rather difticult to 
explain. The words are intended to be dramatic ; they 
barely escape the ridiculous. The music, if of a slightly 
higher order, is not sufficiently removed to be unworthy 
of them. 

Tue Mormvrina Srream.—The charming words of 
the great German poet are doubtless familiar to many of 
our readers, and Mr. Dulcken renders them not inaptly 
into English. The music is suitable and characteristic, 
if not of any striking originality. The edition be- 
fore us is in B flat, but the song may also be obtained in 
D, with a less simplified accompaniment. 

Diamonp Eyes surely deserved something a little more 
sparkling in their honour than this music. It might 
have been worse, however, and even that is not to be over- 
looked as things go. 

TRIPPING THRO’ THE MEApows.—Simply charming, and 
charmingly simple. What higher praise need we give to 
commend it to young ladies, whether in the habit of 
tripping through the meadows or round the drawing- 
room? 


‘* Drearily Drift the Shadows.” 
CLARIBEL. (Boosey and Co.) 

“Friendshipand Love.” Words and Music by CLARIBEL. 
(Boosey.) 

‘* Rothesay Bay.” 
Halifax, Gentleman.’’ 
(Boosey.) 

‘“‘I Gave my Love a Little Rose.” Words by G. J. 
CuesTeR. Music by Comyn VauGcuan. (Boosey. ) 

‘Sweet Birdie Mine.” Words and Music by ALFRED B. 
ALLEN. (Boosey.) 

Dreariry Drirr tHe Suapows.—This is a true 
Claribel ballad, exhibiting all the late composer’s happy 
knack of producing a pleasing effect with perhaps fewer 
notes and less apparent labour than any other modern 
composer. Ofcourse such very facility has its danger, 
being too often fatal to any breadth of treatment, and 
while it kept Claribel’s name prominently before the 
public while she was living, it will scarcely have helped 
her to retain a firm hold on popular favour. That she 
possessed no inconsiderable musical gifts, we think the 
most severe critics of her failings as an artist must admit, 
and this piece exhibits side by side both the graces and 
the blemishes of her style. Still, her thousands of 
admirers will only too willingly overlook the latter for 
the sake of the former, and will find in this tunesome air 
and tender words much that will make them the more 
ene regret the lamented lady’s comparatively sudden 

eath. 

Frrenpsuip AND Love.—This is scarcely so much to 
our liking as that last noticed, but it will win its admirers 
and even deserve them. 

Roruesay Bay.-—As a whole this must be pronounced 
a pretty, winsomesong. It has perhaps a slight tendency 
to monotony, and exhibits in at least one chord a rather 
awkward blemish. Still it is a song of much freshness, 
and merits no small share of success. 

I Gave My Love, &c.—A simple song, easy to play and 
sing, and what it wants in vigour makes up for in senti- 
ment. Compass C below the lines to F. 

Sweet Birpre Mine.—This is an eminently disap- 
pointing song. There is enough in it to show that the 
author is capable of better things, but it is marked 
throughout by such erudities that we fear Mr. Allen is 
unwisely anxious to anticipate the day when, by careful 
study and practice, he may win for himself a name and a 
place amongst our popular minor composers. 


Words and Music by 


Words by the Author of “Jobn 
Music by Comyn VavuGHan. 


‘‘The Pet Dove.” Opera Comique, in Two Acts. Written 
by H. B. Farnrz. Composed by Cu. Govunopn. 
(Metzler.) 

Turs is the English version of M. Gounod’s comic opera, 

which was performed a short time ago, and the first in 

England, at the Crystal Palace, where it met with a very 

fair share of success. The story upon which the action 

is based is one that is both improbably simple and simply 
improbable ; but there is a vein of poetry running be- 
neath the strata of unlikely treatment that creates an 
interest in the tale in spite of its doubtful probability. 
There are fourteen pieces in the opera, besides an intro- 
duction, and throughout M. Gounod’s peculiar skill in 
instrumentation and happy fancy are well displayed ; 
there is indeed scarcely a single number that is not pos- 
sessed of an individual beauty or character that should 
secure it a favourable reception either in connection with 
or apart from the main work. The ballad, ‘‘ Pretty Pet 

Dove,” will please for its originality and melody ; and the 

guaint song, ‘The women, the women !” will not fail to 

find admirers as well of the sentiment as of the treatment. 

The grand air, “‘If time hath lightly o’er me passed,” 

with its reminiscences of the Jewel Song in Faust, is finely 

arranged and well set for the voice. The concerted music 
is charming, and the whole opera is one of those gems 
which is none the less pleasing because it can be appre- 


ciated by the lover of skilful design better than by the 

lover of mere melody put together without much labour 

of mind. Messrs. Metzler deserve the best thanks of the 
musical public for the cheap and tasteful form in which 
they have issued it. 

INSTRUMENTAL. 

“* Classical Treasures.—No. 1. Kyrie (from Haydn’s First 
Mass). No. 2 Laudate Dominum (Mozart).” ~ Trang- 
cribed for the Pianoforte by J. Turopore TReEKett. 
(Duff and Stewart.) 

Mr. TREKEL: has done his work well, and the result is 

two pieces that may be safely recommended to amateurs, 

alike for the school and home practice. They are both 

simple, yet are capable, if well played, of producing a 

very good effect. 

** Corisande Waltz.” By Carriur.. Illustrated. (Boosey 
and Co.)—A very pleasant and danceable waltz, founded 
on one of Mr. Molloy’s most popular songs. We com- 
mend it to our readers. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


THe two concluding volumes of Mr. W. H. Dixon’s History 
of the Tower may be looked for in a few mouths. 

_ A new twopenny edition for children has been brought out 
in Holland of the never-dying ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” 

M. Ivan Tourguénief, the great Russian novelist, comes to 
England in a few days for a six weeks’ stay. 

The death is announced of Captain Chamier, the author of 
‘Tom Bowline” and other novels, which were very popular 
thirty years ago. 

The last published composition of the late Mr. Balfe is 
understood to have been a song ‘‘ Phaebe the Fair,” composed 
purposely for Miss Edith Wynne. 

The three sisters of the late L. M. Gottschalk gave two 
concerts recently in New York. Two of the ladies are 
pianists ; while the third one possesses a soprano voice of ex, 
cellent quality. 

Miss Nilsson is a great favourite in America. She gave 
three concerts in Philadelphia, and the seats were all taken 
before the doors were opened. 6,118 dollars (about 1, 2251.) 
was received for the last night. 

The Musical Times announces that Mr. Benedict’s oratorio 
St. Peter will be performed in London on the 13th De- 
cember, the composer having ‘effected several important 
alterations and improvements.” 


Mr. Andrew Halliday hopes to follow up the success of 
Little En’ly with a dramatisation called Little Nell, adapted 
from Dickens’s ‘Old Curiosity Shop.” A play with the 
same title, written by John Brougham, has already been pro- 
duced in America, 


An exhibition, for the benefit of the distressed peasantry of 
France, will be formed in December next, at the French 
Gallery, Pall Mall, and will probably contain pictures by 
MM. Gérdme, Elmore, Calderon, Danubigny, Boyce, Heilbuth, 
Yvon, Schreyer, and others. 

Mdme. Parepa Rosa, Miss Kellogg, Malle. Nilsson, Mdme. 
Adelina Patti. and Mdlle. Mehlig were elected life members 
of the National Musical Congress at New York at its recent 
session ; the ladies’ subscriptions being paid in by Mr. 
Stephenson. 


Weber’s opera of Oberon, written originally to English 
words for Covent-garden Theatre, and produced in 1826, was 
performed at Covent-garden last Saturday night for the first 
time occording to the Italian version ; Signor Fancelli taking 
the character of Sir Huon; Signor Bettini that of Oberon ; 
Signor Tagliafico, Babekan; Signor Cotogni, Scherasmin. 
Madlle. Scalchi was Puck; Madlle. Bauermeister, the Mer- 
maid; Madame Trebelli-Brettini, Fatima; and Madlle. 
Titiens, Rezia, so that in the selection of artists there was 
little ground for dissatisfaction. 


Drury-lane pantomime this year is being contributed by Mr. 
Nelson Lee, and is on the subject of the Sleeping Beauty. 
That of Covent-garden is so arduous as to require collabora- 
tion ; Messrs. Gilbert & Beckett and Charles Ross supply it, 
The Adelphi and Princess’s rely for extravaganza on Mr. 
Farnie. At the Gaicty Mr. Alfred Thompson’s opera bouffe 
with Hervé’s music will be the attraction ; and for the same 
theatre Mr. W. S. Gilbert is dramatising Great Expectations 
with the Joe Gargery of Mr. Toole. Miss Elise Holt goes to 
the Adelphi. The extravaganza for St. James’s comes from 
the pen of Mr. Charles Millward. 

Our readers will be glad to learn that the studio and resi- 
dence of Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur, at the picturesque town of 
Fontainebleau, to the south of Paris, is to be spared and re- 
spected by the Germans by a special order of the Crown 
Prince of Prussia ; and also that orders have been given by 
the King of Prussia at Head-Quarters to the same effect in 
favour of the studio and abode of the artist M. Edouard 
Frére at Ecouen. M. Blanchard, the well-known engraver of 
very many of the best French pictures, and whose name is 
well known in England by his engravings of ‘The Derby 
Day,” ‘The Marriage of her Royal Highness the Princess 
Royal with the Crown Prince of Prussia,” &¢., we are sorry 
to hear is shut up in Paris ; and, it is hoped, even if Paris 
should be subjected to a final assault and capture, a similar 
courtesy will be extended to him. , 


In the year 1865, Prince Nicholas Galitzin ublis i 
the Russky Arkhiv, a ‘Dictionary of Russian ANinbeae > 
he is now preparing to issue an enlarged edition, brought up 
to aa fal abil eecardingly, a has just addressed an eppeal 
fireesowd mutnenimelvenend or Gone them to send lun a 

emiselves heir work . 
appears, by publishing in the dolva, yee Alar iat 5 
2 7 . ”? _ > 
sussian “uiaqtepeet awnich does not seem to have contained 
Biers contaeed 400 a But the first edition of his dic- 
; SO m: ah = ; 
authorship within the last five wea he aca na S 
aces bee ise reaUy: to go into the second edition. Well 
es senna aaeth “atborship has, during the last few 
af eed uch dimensions in Russia as it has never 
known before, at any time or in any place.” 

The American papers announce the death of Mrs. Peterson, 
whose loss will he regretted on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Born in 1811, Hannah M. Bouvier was the daughter of John 
Bouvier, recorder of Philadelphia, and Judge of the Court of 
General Sessions, She married Robert E. Peterson, then a 
member of the bar, but subsequently partner 1n the great 
publishing firm of Childs and Peterson; the head of that 
house, Mr, George W. Childs, becoming the husband of his 
partner's daughter. Mrs. Peterson was at once a practical 
teacher of domestic economy, andj an able writer of highly 
Cultivated education and scientilic taste ; dnoulbies veges In 
two of her works—a book of recipes for the use of the house- 
keeper and an excellent treatise on ‘‘ Familiar Astronomy. 
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Che Latest sfashions. 


INDOOR AND OUTDOOR COSTUMES. 


Cee from last week our remarks on the 
newest indoor and outdoor costumes, we will first 
speak of— 

Trp PoLonatse-CasaquE.—Some of the handsomest 
suits of the season consist of a single skirt and a long 
polonaise-casaque, with a stylish postillion basque. Suits 
of black or coloured silk, of cashmere, and of woollen 
goods of every description, are made after this design. 
By way of giving variety to a limited wardrobe, the 
polonaise-ca- saque of one 
costume may be worn with 
the skirt of another. The 
casaque may be black and 
the skirt co-, % loured, or the 
order may be * reversed. Po- 
Jonaise-ca- saques of 
dove grey or Quaker drab 
silk are seen over skirts of 
black silk, while, on the 
contrary,mo- distesare sell- 
ing black cashmere ca- 
saques to be worn with 
skirts of any colour. There 
is no rule in the matter, 


though it is considered 
the best style to wear black 
skirts with black ca- 
saques, but Lig. 2. of different 


materials, for instance, a 
black cashmere ca:ique should have a black silk skirt, a 
silk casaque a velvet skirt. As the casaque is the outside 
wrap to be worn over a clcese waist, the body and sleeves 
should be warmly lined with flannel, or else with soft 
wadding and silk. The skirt must not be lined, as it is 
desirable to have it hang in soft drapery. The pretty 
gored skirt to be worn with these long wraps has but one 
side gore. If the material is only three-quarters of a yard 
wide, two straight widths are in the back, but in goods of 
cashmere width, measuring a yard anda quarter, only one 
widthis used. In many 
cases the RE Hes trimming of 
the skirt is extended up 
the front to SER a the belt, and 
the casaque PSS oguar is allowed to 
fallopenfrom Qgaas = Gag the belt. 
Lengthwise bands of vel- 
vet, or bands of the mate- 
rial piped with velvet, 
are placed down the 
front of the skirt, begin- 
ning at the belt and ter- 
minating be- tween the 
large pleats of a wide 
flounce, or stopping 
above the heading of 
two or three Th dere rsORW 
flsunces. <A bias band of 
velvet and fringe then 
surrounds the casaque 
and postillion basque, and _a velvet band extends down 
the centre of the back and of each front, from the neck 
to the end of the waist. If the sieeves are sabots, a 
similar velvet band extends from the arm-hole to the 
wrist ; if they are coat-shaped, a broad cavalier cuff of 
velvet is used, with fringe hanging from the outer seam. 
A suit of black gros grain and velvet made in this way 
is exceedingly stylish. For plainer suits made by the 
polonaise-casaque model nothing can be prettier than 
ladies’ {cloth or Irish pop- 
lin of bottle green, sailor 
blue, plum- colour, or nut 
brown, witha velvet band 
and fringe two inches 
wide of the same shade on 
the casaque ; three bias 
bands of vel- vet, edged be- 
low with Tom Thumbfringe, 
surround the skirt. Empress 
cloth, serge, and Biarritz 
cloth suits made in the 
same way are trimmed with 
bias folds, made half of 
the material, the lower half 
of velvet or silk, or else 
two or three bias ruffles of 
the material, faced (not 
bound) with silk or velvet, 
with the facing showing at the edges. If the woollen 
fabric is fine enough to warrant the outlay, a pretty 
trimming for suits is three bias gros-grain ruffles of the 
same shade, each a finger wide, placed straight round 
the skirt an eighth of a yard apart. The hem on the 
lower edge is turned over on_the outside, and a piping 
fold is stitched in with it. The upper edge is doubled 
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under an inch and gathered for a heading. ‘Two narrower 
ruffles trim the casaque, and a single ruflle the postillion. 
A plum-coloured Biarritz cloth made in this way is much 
admired. Another plan is to put two gros grain ruffles, 


each an eighth wide, the upper overlapping the lower, 
round the edge of the skirt. The heading is tiny 
piping folds alternately of silk and the dress material. 
Sometimes small silk bows are placed lengthwise at 
intervals among the folds. This was shown to advantage 
ina suit of invisible green cashmere. If more trimming 
is preferred, a second cluster of the double ruffles is added 
a short space above. 


Trig. 4. 


CARRIAGE Costumes. —Conspicuous among the intro- 
ductions of the season at fashionable modistes’ are what 
are called carriage costumes. These costumes, of the 
richest velvets and gros grains, are made with a demi- 
trained skirt, measuring from fifty to fifty-eight inches, a 
long over-skirt, a basque, and a paletot. ‘They are to be 
worn when making formal calls and other ceremonious 
occasions in the daytime, when the wearer goes in her 
carriage. The gipsy bonnet and kid gloves are of the 
colour of the costume, unless the dress 1s black, when a 
contrast is permitted. Velvet postillion basques, square 
in the neck and without sleeves, are added to many of 
these dresses. These extra basques furnish a hint to 
ladies who have handsome dresses made with the plain 


round waist worn last season. <A velvet postillion 
modernises any round silk waist; a postillion of silk or 
of the material of the trimming serves for woollen dresses. 
In shaded suits the idea is to have the under-skirt and 
postillion of the darkest and richest fabric; the waist and 
upper-skirt are alike. To describe these handsome cos- 
tumes: One intended for a young blonde is of darkest 
sailor blue. The demi-trained skirt is of thickest gros 
grain and velvet in inch-wide stripes trimmed with two 
bias flounces, the upper one headed by a velvet ruche 
showing an inner lining of silk. The over-skirt of solid 
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blue gros grain is open in front, with long square back 
widths caught up from the lower edge to the belt in an 
intricate manner, and forming very bouffant drapery. 
Plain silk waist and coat-sleeves, with velvet cuff, wide 
enough to show a pleating of white organdy and a frill 
of fine duchesse lace inside. A sleeveless postillion of 
plain velvet is cut high behind, low and square before, the 
fronts ending in a sharp point four inches below the waist, 
finished with chenille fringe that extends only to the 
seams under the arm. The back has two side bodies 
forming a treble-pleated postillion basque, untrimmed 
except by a facing of silk. Fringe is placed round the 
arm-holes and neck. No belt. A small bow of doubled 
bias silk with fringed ends is 
used instead of a sash; two 
smaller bows are on the 
front of the basgue. A 
frill of duchess lace inside an 
organdy pleat- ing is worn 
standing round ¢the throat of 
the high silk corsage. A 
slashed paletot with flowing 
sleeves of silk, Wea Ce Mlsy, 
wadded and trimmed with 
velvet and fringe, com- 
pletes the cos- tume. Similar 
suits are made of olive green, 
and of wine- coloured silk 
and velvet. Those of black 
velvet and silk are, how- 
ever, given the preference. 
The prettiest are trimmed 
with rich pas- sementeries, in 
which some jet appears, with 
elaborate fringes, and 
with thread lace. We quote these mainly that our readers 
may see from the description the small details and the 
novel points in stylish costumes, for it is success in these 
rather than the use of expensive fabrics that gives style 
to a dress. 

Among items to be remembered is the fact that silk 
skirts are more bouffant than ever, while over-skirts of 
soft woollen fabrics are not so fullin the back as formerly, 
and often hang 4g Straight and 
plainly behind; but these 
should be worn over a very 
largetournure, and must inva- 
riably_ be draped highon 
the sides.Stout ladies decrease 
their apparent size by wearing 
open tunics; but if they pre- 
fer closed over skirts they 
should make the apron very 
short, with a broad side gore 
and two full & straight back 
widths. Then Boeather the 
lower part of the centre of 
the side gore in two or three 
large _ pleats, put tapes be- 
neath, and tie behind the per- 
son, in order to kecp_ the 
front of the skirt flat. Slen- 
der ladies wear larger apron 
fronts, catch up more pleats, put them higher on the 
hips, allowing them to form careless folds across the 
apron; then tie them back in the way just described. 
The back breadths are draped by tapes tied from the 
centres of the widths to tapes pendant from the belt. 

Hovusr Dress.—A novel style for handsome dresses for 
the house is called the Marie Stuart. It is cut in the 
Princessstyle—with the back of the waist and skirt in one 
piece. The front of the corsage is separate from the 
skirt, and forms a long point. To relieve the plainness 
at the back, a panier is 
made of lengthwise 
puffs round- ly bouffant 
at the top, but falling 


away into j oints 
among. the 3 breadths of 
the skirt in avery gract- 


tasteful 
kind is 
trimmed 
skirt witha 
pleated 
with purple 
ruche out- 
on the high 
Valencienes 
placed in- 


fulway. A 
dress of this 
black silk 
round the 
simple box- 
ruche faced 
silk. The 
lines a vest 
corsage, and 
lace is SAS 
side the Hig. 9. ruche. Two 
purplecords and fringe 
trim the corsage point. <A belt at the back only, with 
small bow. Coat-sleeves, with silk ruche and a lace frill 
over the hand. This dress is pretty, for afternoon wear, 
made of dove grey empress cloth witb violet facings in the 
ruches, of wine-colour with black facings, or.of beaver 
mohair with facings of black gros grain. 

Dinner Dresses.—Among the novelties are the dinner 
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with a corresponding pendant three- 
cornered piece. Duchess lace fills 
the pointed neck, and falls over the 
wrist. The skirt has a short apron 
front, side gores, and four straight 
breadths that form a demi-train. 
These are embroidered and beauti- 
fully draped. Other grey dresses, a 
colour that seems especially in favour, 
are trimmed with white lace under 
black lace, headed with bands of 
ostrich feathers. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHION 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Figs. 1 to 9,--NEwerst Fasutons 
IN Cottars, &c.—The square and 
heart-shaped fronts to ladies’ dresses 
have become so fashionable that a 
selection of stylish collars, chemi- 


dresses of two colours, mentioned 
lately by our Parisian correspondent. 


mm . 

The first of these is that pale, green- 
tinted grey known as guano grey. It 
has a demi-trained skirt with a large 


three-cornered opening in the bottom ¥ eee \ “ > OC 


of each width, disclosing a treble box- 
pleated flounce of bright amethyst- 
coloured silk. Narrow milliners’ 
folds of the silk trim the flounce and 
follow the triangular opening. The 
waist has a high-necked amethyst 
vest, square below, the body in the 

ouis Fourteenth style, and trimmed 
up the entire front with horizontal 
folds like those on the skirt. Over 
this is a postillion basque, high in the 
neck behind, pointed and low infront, 
and crossing over on the amethyst 
vest. <A frill of duchess lace sur- 


rounds the neck, and finishes the ited foie fo : fi=s -SEBKW=5 = settes, &e., more eager, suitable 
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principally required, and they are 
finished by a bow of velvet to match 
the dress with which they are to be 
worn. 

figs. 10 to 12.— SequarEs AND 
BorpER In Bertin Woor.—These 
Berlin wool illustrations will com- 
mend themselves as suitable for a 
variety of useful purposes. Figs. 10 
and 12 are well adapted for slippers, 
cushions, &c. Fig. 11 would serve 
for any article that requires a border. 


hips to show the flounced skirt be- 
Neath, This affords anotber hint to 
ladies fond of variety, as they can in 
this way wear together any two dresses 
of prettily contrasting colours. A 
lack gros grain basque and trained 
Over-skirt, French, to be worn over 
@ plain velvet skirt, or with coloured 
Suk skirts, is the richest novelty we 
‘ave seen, by reason of its trim- 
Ming ; this isembroidery, in an open 
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Tig. 4.—BRAIDING FOR PETTICOAT OR CHILD’s DRESS, 
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gave a toilet mat in crochet with full description for 
working. The illustration this week completes the set. 
Three mats should be made from each pattern. 

Fic. 2,—Borprr ror Curtains, Erc.—Borders of this 
kind are frequently required for window curtains, &e. 
They are best, perhaps, netted and darned, but our illus- 
tration would even look exceedingly well in crochet. 

Fics. 3 AND 4.—BrarmeEp Borpers.—Braiding con- 
tinues to be one of the most favourite fashions for orna- 
menting dresses, whether for ladies or children. The 
designs given in our illustration are intended for the 
bottom of the skirt of a child’s dress, &c. The braids of 
Fig. 4 is of two widths, and may be done ‘in two colours 
if more effect should be desired. The wide braid taken 
for the under part of the pattern should be first put on, 
and afterwards the narrow, which forms the second part 
of the design. A most effective style is to braid the 
pattern on a narrow strip of French merino, and to lay 
this on to the skirt just above the hem, fastening it down 
with a line of braid a quarter of an inch from its own 
edge. The colour of this border may be scarlet braided 
with black, the skirt being dark-blue or violet. There 
are many other pretty contrasts ; but the selection must 
entirely depend on taste. In the same way a dress of 
maize-colour may have a stripe of white braided with 
maize-colour, of which the effect is excellent for children’s 
clothes. In any of these ways the patterns we are now 
giving will be found to produce a very pretty effect. 


Che Ladies’ Garden. 


BY Ay LADY. 


VIIL.—AN OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN. 


There fragrant roses, white and red, 
And mint and lad’s-love grew 5 
And lilies, with their petals white, 
And spikes of speedwell blue ; 
Carnations, pinks, and gilliflowers, 
The purple columbine, 
And honeysuckle round the porch, 
Their trailing tendrils twine. 
TAKE it for granted, knowing the very large and increasing 
circulation the LApY’s Own Paper has, that many of 
its readers must have resided in the country at some period 
of their lives, and that some still have country residences ; SO 
to them this letter is chiefly addressed. 

Do not the above lines, so descriptive of an old-fashioned 
garden, recall to different memories the days of childhood, 
when perchance}they delighted to pick just such flowers (the 
very names of which are now nearly forgotten) in some farm- 
house garden, or village parsonage flower-plot? Andarenotother 
minds suddenly fired with a desire to have just such another 
border made in their own snug retreats, instead of the formal 
round or square beds, filled with masses of red and yellow 
blossoms, intersected by narrow walks, covered with little 
bits of broken bricks and coloured glass, which are never 
intended to be walked on, and which, when looked at, are 
sadly out of harmony with the country around, and likewise 


strongly suggestive of those dreadful abominations, modern 
suburban flower-gardens. 
There is something delightful in treading on turf. I like 


to walk over a lawn. 1 could always sympathise with the 
feelings of my horse when we struck out of the road and on 
to the down or common, Then the green is pleasing to the 
eye. I know objections will be raised, such as ‘‘the grass is 
often damp,” ‘ wet feet are very injurious to health,” ce. 
Granted ; but wear strong boots and change them when you 
come indoors. I would have walks in my old-fashioned 
garden, but they should be good, hard, well-drained ones, 
wide enough to walk on; not little strips of crushed spar 
and pulverised bottles. 

T would have masses of plants in blossom at the different 
seasons, just as you find them in nature. 1 would fill the 
borders with various flowers that bloom about the same time, 
taking care, though the ground was well covered, that the 
different flowers only mingled; they should not be allowed to 
grow into each other, or the neatness of the borders will be 
destroyed—they would become a tangled mass of bloom, 
instead of one harmonious surface of colours. A friend of 
mine, talking to me about modern gardens, said, a few days 
ago, ‘‘I never can look with pleasure for any length of time on 
any of the ‘ribbon fashion’ beds. I would as soon gaze 
into a kaleidoscope for half an hour without turning 16.2 aL 
was struck by the idea; it is very forcible. And yet those pat- 
tern beds are in some places the right beds, I allow. In the 
Crystal Palace grounds, for example, they seem to suit the 
gardens and the building exactly. They are all in keeping 
there, and they certainly are most effectively arranged ; but 
that does not prove the style to_be suitable for home adorn- 
ment. Who ever gocs to the Crystal Palace to be reminded 
of home, or old-fashioned things? 

To plant a mingled flower garden successfully (some may 
prefer the term ‘‘ mingled ” to old-fashioned”), it is quite as 
requisite to study colour as it is in forming a ribbon border. 
The separate parts should form a whole, and too many flowers 
of one sort must be avoided. 
auriculas, tulips, hyacinths, cowslips, poly- 
anthuses, pinks, carnations, double rockets, lilies, and 
numerous herbaceous plants, to give variety of foliage, are all 
suitable. Many annuals also can be introduced ; they are not 
lasting, but they afford variety of bloom. 

Beaumaris. 


Hepaticas, 


H, E. WatNEY. 


LapiEs visiting the seaside, or travelling, will find all the incon- 
Mirena arising from the weather, such as redness of the face, tan, 
sunburns, freckles, blotches, pimples, and all imperfections of the 
skin onurely avoided or removed by using WALTON’S KALODERMA. 
It is cooling and refreshing ; renders the skin exquisitely soft and 
elastic 5 wanes a delicate and healthy bloom to the face, neck, 
arms, ane nay Ss; and ix highly approved and recommended by the 
faculty ; aun bea innocuous, that it may be freely applied, even 
to infants. Sold by all chemists and perfumers, and by the pro- 
prietor, T. WALTON, Manufacturing Chemist, Kensington-park- 
road, London, W 5 poe and Sons, 150, Oxtord-street ; Swann, 
Rue Castighon, 12, Paris. In bottles at Qs. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s. Gd., 
12s. 6d., and 415. 

War *Maps.—-One of the best war maps published is that pre- 
sented, through the medium oe the grocers, by the manufacturers 
of the Glenfield Starch, to al PaaS of that popular article. 
Grocers may have them by app ying dirace 

Fancy Dresses.—Z. cee aug CURA invite special atten- 
tion to their extensive stock © Pee a Goods, 43d., 63d., 
iad, 8zd., 10fd., and ebe per ya za orth Seieen aoe Lustrine 

; 5 »g Gd. per yard, W! -—Z. SIMPSON and 
Alpacas in all colours, 644. P arcel of really useful Fancy Silks, 


: 8 ing a large P 
aoe Gi. tne stony So yards. “65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), 


Farringdon-street, I’. C. 
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MEDDLERS AND MUDDLERS.* 


EFICIOUS people can never leave things alone. No one can 

possess his soul in peace or go his own way unhindered of 
them. They stand at the cross-roads of all men’slives, pointing 
out to them the path they ought to take, and, whether in religi- 
ous faith or in house furnishing, the choice of wife or the pat- 
tern of a boot, have their word to say, their advice to give, 
and their fingers to dip, whatever may be the pie that is 
making. [Illness is one of their strong points, and if they 
hear that you are indisposed, whether slightly or gravely, 
they rush off to proffer advice, which you do not want and 
will not accept, and which probably would turn out 
a mistake if you did accept. Your disinfectant is not equal 
to theirs, and they have brought you the name and address of 
the chemist where you can get theirs. Your nurse does not 
know her business ; let them send for one of their own choosing 
to-night. Your medical man says you are suffering from a 
certain form of illness. Well, of course he ought to know ; 
but to the officious it seems very much like something else ; 
or, if they do not go quite so far, they inquire, with the air 
of knowing all about it, whether he had not ordered such and 
such things to be done ; and, if you say no, they urge you to 
have their own medical man without delay, as they are so 
sure yours is making a mistake. And so on, till they have 
worried you into a fever; when they take their leave and 
bewail your obstinacy to the next comer. 

Old maids, they are great in the management of children, 
and you may make up your mind to much advice on the best 
methods of feeding, instructing, and disciplining your rising 
family if you number an officions spinster among your friends. 
They do not often err on the side of tenderness, being gene- 
rally of a decidedly Spartan way of thinking ; but sometimes 
they start off on a crusade of spoiling, and interfere with you 
because of your harshness, though, on the other hand, they will 
rebuke and even punish your little ones if they feel called 
upon to testify in that form ; and they will tell you what 
they have done quite complacently, and think they have de- 
served your gratitude. Being for the most people of an over- 
flowing energy, without sufficient occupation, and afflicted with 
untiring strength and activity, they are up and about every- 
where, {prying out all you wish concealed, and doing every- 
thing you want left alone. On their own account, and un- 
asked by you, they undertake to do your business, and nine 
times out of ten they do it wrong. If intimately associated 
with them, they reduce you to the state of an imbecile, with 
no will of your own, to be moved according to the will of your 
officioas friend the wire-puller. 

Indeed, as a general characteristic, they interfere not a 
little with your servants all round; if they are women, 
rebnuking the maids for their feminine vanities in dress, and the 
men for their fondness for beer; if of the domestic sort, 
oppressing them with recipes for furniture polish and plate 
powder, and rules for doing their work different from their 
present methods, which serve only to afflict their souls and 
bewilder their minds, and to make them uncertain in all they 
do. They understand all about everything. If they go into 
your garden they nip off your first buds to strengthen the 
plant, and in their zeal for ridding you of dead leaves and 
seceding flowers tear off your best blossoming branches with 
them. They diminish the number of peaches on your wall 
for the sake, they say, of giving sunlight to all; and, if you 
let them into your vinery with a pair of scissors when the 
grapes are forming, you will not have a bunch fit to bring to 
table, and their theory of thinning will account for it. 

Women who are persecuted by officious friends in society 
tind “company manners” and the serenity demanded by 
their caste difficult to compass. The officious male friend 
jumps up on the smallest provocation and hovers about, in- 
sisting on doing everything for his victim she does not want 
done at all, or that she wants some one else to do, and suc- 
ceeds in making her life a burden to her for the time being. 
He spills the wine or coffee in his struggle to hold her glass or 
cup ; cannons against her in his endeavour ta wrest from her 
the light chair she is dragging after her, with a pretty affec- 
tation of carrying burdens that she knows becomes her ; insists 
on giving her a footstool which makes her seat uncomfort- 
able, and over which she trips when she gets up ; and takes 
her down to supper or her carriage before any one else can 
offer, when she is praying in her heart for some other man 
half-way across the room and coming towards her now to 
perform that pleasant office—some other man to whem she 
has a tender word to say, and from whom she hopes to hear 
one yet more tender. In a word, he makes himself a nuisance, 
and spoils the poor creature’s whole pleasure by his offivious- 
ness, when he meant only to do her a service. But this is 
just the way with your officious people ; they always mean to 
do well, only they never manage to succeed. 


SWEETS OF MARRIED LIFE.t 


SUALLY, marriage, which most girls 
consider the sole aim of their existence 
and the end of all their anxieties, is the 
beginning of a set of troubles which 
none among them expect, and which, 
when they come, very few accept with 
the dignity of patience or the reason- 
ableness of common sense. Hitherto 

the man has been the suitor, the wooer ; 
it has been his métier to make love, to utter extravagant pro- 
fessions, to talk poetry and romance of an eminently unwear- 
able kind, and to swear that feelings which by the very nature 
of things it is impossible to maintain at their present state of 
fever heat will be as lasting as life itself, and never know 
subsidence or diminution. And girls believe all that their 
lovers tell them. They believe in the absorption of the man’s 
whole life in the love which at the most cannot be more than 
a part of his life; they believe that things will go on for ever 
as they have begun, and that the fire and fervour of passion 
will never cool down to the more manageable warmth of 
friendship. And in this belief of theirs lies the rock en which 
not a few make such pitiful shipwreck of their married hap- 
piness. They expect their husbands to remain always lovers. 
Not lovers only in the best sense, which of course all happy 
husbands are to the end of time, but lovers as in the old fond, 
foolish, courting days. 

It is the nature of moss women to require continual 
assurances, just as it is with children ; and very few believe 
in a love which is not frequently expressed ; while the ability 
to trust in the vital warmth of an affection that has lost its 
early feverishness is the mark of a higher wisdom than most 
of them possess. To make them thoroughly happy a man 


* Condensed from the Pall Mail Gazette. 
+ Abridged from the Saturday Revie. 


must be always at their feet ; and they are jealous of every- 
thing,—even of his work—that takes him away from them, or 
gives him cccasion for thought and interest outside them- 
selves. ‘They are rarely able to rise to the height of married 
friendship ; and if they belong to a reticent and quiet-going 
man—a man who says ‘‘I love you” once for all, and then 
contents himself with living a life of loyalty and kindness, 
and not talking about it—they fret at what they call his 
coldness, and feel themselves shorn of half their glory and 
more than half their dues. ‘* When all the world was young” 
by reason of his own youth, and the fever of the love-making 
time was on him, he was quite as romantic as his wife. But 
now he is sobering down ; life is fast becoming a very prosaic 
thing to him ; work is taking the place of pleasure, ambition 
of romance ; he pooh-poohs her fond remembrances of bygone 
fullies, and prefers his pipe in the warm library to a station 
by the open window, watching the sunset because it looks as 
it did on that evening, and shivering with incipient catarrh. 
All this is very dreadful to her; women, unfortunately for 
themselves, remaining young and keeping hold much longer 
than men do. 

The first defection of this kind is a pang the young wife 
never forgets ; but she has many more, and yet more bitter 
ones, when the defection takes « personal shape, and some 
pretty little attention is carelessly received without its due 
reward of loving thanks. Perhaps some usual form of caress 
is omitted in the hurry of the morning’s work, or some gloomy 
anticipation of professional trouble makes him oblivious of her 
presence. Many a woman has gone into her own room and 
had a ‘‘good cry” because her husband called her by her 
baptismal name, and not by some absurd nickname invented 
in the days of their folly ; or because, pressed for time, he 
hurried out of the house without going through the established 
formula of leave-taking. The lover has merged in the husband ; 
security has taken the place of wooing ; and the woman does 
not take kindly to the transformation, Sometimes she plays 
a dangerous game, and tries what flirting with other men will 
do. If her scheme does not answer, and her husband is not 
made jealous, she is revolted, and holds herself that hardly- 
used being, a neglected wife. She cannot accept as a compli- 
ment the quiet trust which certain cool-headed men of a loyal 
kind place in their wives; and his tolerance of her flirting 
manner-—wbich he takes to be manner only, with no evil in 
it, and with which, though he may not especially like it, he 
does not interfere—seems to her indifference rather than 
tolerance. Yet the confidence implied in this forbearance is 
in point of fact a compliment worth all the petits soins ever 
invented, though this hearty faith is just the thing which 
annoys her, and which she stigmatises as neglect. 

Nothing is more annoying than that display of affection 
which some husbands and wives show to each other in society. 
That familiarity of touch, those half-concealed caresses, those 
absurd names, that prodigality of endearing epithets, that de- 
voted attention which they flaunt in the face of the public as 
a kind of challenge to the world at large to come and admire 
their happiness, is always noticed and laughed at; and some- 
times more than laughed at. Yet to some women this parade 
of love is the very essence of married happiness and part of 
their dearest privileges. They believe themselves admired 
and envied, when they are ridiculed and scoffed at ; and they 
think their husbands are models for other men to copy, when 
they are taken as examples for all to avoid. Men who have 
any real manliness, however, do not give in to this kind of 
thing ; though there are some, as effeminate and gushing as 
women themselves, who like this sloppy effusiveness of love 
and carry it on into quite old age, fondling the ancient grand- 
mother with grey hair as lavishly as they had fondled the 
youthful bride, and seeing no want of harmony in calling a 
withered old dame of sixty and upwards by the pet names by 
which they had called her when she was a slip of a girl of 
eighteen. ‘The continuance of love from youth to old age is 
very lovely, very cheering ; but even ‘John Anderson my 
Jo” would lose its pathos if Mrs. Anderson had ignored the 
difference between the raven locks and the snowy brow. 
This public display of familiar affection is never seen among 
men who pride themselves on making good lovers, as certain 
men do—those who have reduced the practice of love-making 
to an art, a science, and know their lesson to a letter. These 
men are delightful to women, who like nothing so much as 
being made love to, as well after marriage as before ; but men 
who take matters quietly, and rely on the good sense of their 
wives to take matters quietly too, sail round these scientific 
adorers for both depth and manliness, And if women knew 
their best interests they would care more for the trast than 
the science. 

All that excess of flattering and petting of which women 
are so fond becomes a bore to a man if required as part of the 
daily habit of life. Out in the world as he is, harassed by 
anxieties of which she knows nothing, home is emphatically 
his place of rest, where his wife is his friend who knows his 
mind, where he may be himself without the fear of offending, 
and relax the strain that must be kept up out of doors ; where 
he may feel himself safe, understood, and at ease. And some 
women, and these by no means the coldest or the least loving, 
are wise enough to understand this need of rest in the man’s 
harder life, and, accepting the quiet of security as part of the 
conditions of marriage, content themselves with the undemon- 
strative love into which the fever of passion has subsided. 
Others fret over it, and make themselves and their husbands 
wretched because they cannot believe in that which is not for 
ever paraded before their eyes. One thing at least is sure. 
The more thoroughly women learn the true nature of men, 
the fewer mistakes they will make, and the less unhappiness 
they will create for themselves ; and the more patient men 
are with the hysterical excitability, the restless craving, 
which nature, for some purpose at present unknown, has 
made the special temperament of women, the fewer femmes 
incomprises there will be in married homes, and the larger the 
chance of married happiness. All one’s theories of domestic 
life come down at last to the give-and-take system, to bearing 
and forbearing, and meeting halfway idiosyncrasies which one 
does not personally share. 
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Srwina Macutnes.—There are so many Sewing Machines, each 
of which puts forth some real or alleged claim to the favourable 
consideration of the public, that it is difficult to make a selection, 
Ladies may inspect and work every description of Sewing Machine 
at Smith and Co.’s, 4, Charles-street, Soho-square, who impartiail;" 
recommend the machine best suited to the description of work 
required to be done, Any machine sold by Smith and Co, may 
be exchanged within one month for any other kind without charge 
for use.—S. SMITH and Co., 4, Charles-street, Soho-square. 


CAcaolnEe.—Cocoa nibs on the remova! of the oil fall into powder 
and this powder is Cacaoine. Cacaoine contains neither sugar nor 
any other admixture whatever. Cacaoine makes one of the lightest, 
thinnest of warm drinks, and is the most desirable of all for use 
in the later hours of the day. Cacaoine, by reason of the ingenious 
method by which the oil is removed, preserves all the fine natura 
flavour of the cocoa nibs.——Prepared only by James Epps and Co., 
Homeopathic Chemists, 112, Great Russell-street ; 170, Piccadilly + 
and 48, "Chreadneedle-street 5 and at their Works for Dietetic 
Preparations, Euston-road. 
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THE QUEEN, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, and at- 
tended by the Marchioness of Ely, drove out at Balmoral on 
Monday last week. The Marquis of Huntly came over from 
Aboyne Castle, and had the honour of an interview with Her 
Majesty. The old Highland custom of All Halloween was 
kept, as on previous years, in the evening, by forming a pro- 
cession with lighted torches ; after which a bonfire was burnt 
and reels were danced in front of the Castle. Professor 

ister, Surgeon Extraordinary to the Queen, left Balmoral. 
The Right Hon. E. Cardwell had the honour of dining with 
Her Majesty. 

On the Tuesday the Queen, accompanied by Princess Bea- 
trice and Prince Leopold, and attended by the Marchioness of 
Ely, drove to the Linn of Dee. 

On the Wednesday the Queen walked out, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice, and in the afternoon Her Majesty drove 
out, attended by the Marchioness of Ely, Lady Florence Sey- 
mour, and the Hon. Emily Catheart. The Right Hon. E. 
Cardwell and the Rev. Dr. Taylor had the honour of dining 
with the Queen. 

On the Thursday the Queen went out, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice and the Marchioness of Ely. Prince Leo- 
pold went out driving. The Right Hon. E. Cardwell had the 
honour of dining with Her Majesty. 

The Queen walked out on Friday morning, attended by the 
Marchioness of Ely ; and in the afternoon Her Majesty drove 
out, accompanied by Princess Beatrice. The Hon. Emily 
Cathcart and the Right Hon. E. Cardwell left the Castle. The 

uchess of Roxburghe arrived. 

On Saturday the Queen and Princess Beatrice, attended by 
ae peaatees of Roxburghe, drove out, as did also Prince Leo- 

old, 

On Sunday the Queen and Princess Beatrice, attended by the 

uchess of Roxburghe and Viscount Bridport, were present at 

1vine Service at the parish church at Crathie. The Rev. Dr. 
Taylor officiated. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 

The Princess of Wales, attended by the Hon. Mrs. W. 
Grey, drove out on Thursday afternoon, last week, and again 
on the Friday. 

On Saturday morning the Prince of Wales, attended by 

ajor Grey, returned to town from visiting Lord and Lady 
Londesborough at Scarborough. The Princess of Wales drove 
out, attended by the Hon. Mrs. W. Grey. 

On Sunday the Prince and Princess of Wales attended 
Divine Service, and on Monday the Prince of Wales, with 
Count Gleichen, and attended by Major Grey, went out shoot- 
ing at Windsor. The Princess of Wales drove out, attended 
by the Hon. Mrs. W. Grey. 


Owing to the accident sustained by her Royal Highness 
Princess Louise, which necessitates a long repose, the return 
of Her Majesty the Queen from the North has now been post- 
poned till the 15th instant. 

Prince and Princess Christian attended on Tuesday morning 
the reopening of Windsor parish church, which has been closed 
for several months, and has been reconstructed in a most 
handsome manner at an expense of about 5,000/. 

Prince Christian on receiving on Monday the insignia of 
office as High Steward of Windsor was presented with the 
freedom of the borough. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The Duchess of Inverness entertained her Royal Highness 

e Princess of Wales and a select party at dinner on Thursday 
evening last week at Kensington Palace. 

The Duchess Eleanor of Northumberland has left town for 
Rome, where she purposes to pass the winter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Schuster and family have left Roehampton 
for their marine residence, 2, Adelaide-crescent, Brighton, for 

e winter. 

At the Rolls Chambers on Monday, in the case of Bubb »v. 

elverton, which was 2n administration suit as to the estate of 
the late Marquis of Hastings, an application was made on the 
Part of the Marchioness of Hastings for the delivery of her 
Jewels, which had been deposited as security, the holder 

aving been paid. The settlement on the marriage was pro- 
duced, and the property was shown to be absolute in her lady- 
ship, and an order was made for the delivery of the jewels to 
fer ladyship. 

On Tuesday night the Mayor of Southampton gave a fancy- 
dress ball in honour of the engagement of her Royal Highness 
the Princess Louise with the Marquis of Lorne. 

_ We are sorry to announce that the Duchess de Montpensier 
1s at present seriously ill. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, accompanied 
by Colonel Hon. James Macdonald, left town on Monday 
evening to visit Lord and Lady Londesborough at their seat 
in Yorkshire. 

His Excellency the American Minister and Mrs. and Miss 
Motley are staying with Mr. Brinsley Sheridan, M.P., and 

Ars, Sheridan, at Frampton, Dorsetshire. 

The Countess of Mayo has left town to go by way of 
Brindisi to India, to join the Viceroy of India at Calcutta. 

The Marquis of Lorne presided a few nights ago at the 
annual dinner of the Glasgow and Argyleshire Society. The 

ealth of the Princess Louise was drunk with Highland 
Onours. The Marquis, in responding, said: ‘‘I am sure the 
Tincess will hear with much gratification of the extremely 
Cordial manner in which her name has been received this 
€vening by so large a number of gentlemen connected with 
Argyleshire.” His lordship in a subsequent speech expressed 
4 hope that he might long have the honour of representing the 
County of Argyle, and thought it was not a county which one 
Would desire to desert in any case. The Rev. Dr. Norman 
M‘Leod said if he had been the Marquis of Lorne instead of 
€ minister of the Barony he should have decidedly proposed 

© her royal highness, and remarked that the Princess would 
oe & good husband, as the Marquis of Lorne would get a good 

er 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


The King of Italy has presented to the Emperor of Austria, 
through the Italian Ambassador at Vienna, a magnificent 

Unting chest, mounted in silver, and containing a number of 
articles used for the chase, all made of the horns of animals 
Which had been killed by the King. 
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The Empress Eugenie returned to Chiselhurst on Friday 
morning. She came up to town from Dover by the night ex- 
press train, which arrives at Charing-cross Station at about 
four o’clock. Her Majesty remained indoors the whole of 
Friday and the most of Saturday. On Sunday, with her son 
and some members of her household, she attended eleven 
o’clock, or what is more generally called last mass, at the 
little Roman Catholic Church at Chiselhurst. When the 
Imperial party entered the church the whole congregation 
stood up, and the Empress Eugenie and her son walked up 
the centre to their seats, bowing their acknowledgments of 
the mark of respect that had been shown them. The little 
church was crowded in every part. At the close of the ser- 
vice the same mark of respect was paid, and on her way home 
she was again cordially greeted by many persons who had 
assembled. The Empress Eugenie and Prince Imperial 
looked in excellent health. 

THe IMPERIAL FAMILY OF Braziu.—The Princess Imperial 
and Count d’Eu, prevented as yet by the state of the Conti- 
nent from paying their proposed visit to Germany and going 
to Italy for the winter, remain for the present with the Duc 
de Nemours at Twickenham, and werea few days ago received 
at breakfast en famille by the Prince and Princess of Wales at 
Marlborough House. The visits of his daughters to Europe 
will, it is almost certain, be followed by a visit of the Emperor 
to Europe in the course of next year, should public affairs in 
Brazil and the state of the Continent permit his Majesty to in- 
dulge his natural wish to see Europe for the first time. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


On the Ist instant was celebrated, at Lissadell Church, the 
marriage of Miss Stella Gore Booth, youngest daughter of Sir 
Robert Gore Booth, Bart., with Mr. Owen Wynne, of Hazle- 
wood, Sligo. The bride was given away by her father, Sir R. 
Gore Booth, and the best man was Captain Maxwell Lyte. 
The Ven. and Rev. Archdeacon Goold, uncle of the bride, 
performed the ceremony, assisted by the Rev. Capel Worles- 
ley. The bridesmaids comprised Lady Edith Wyndham 
Quin, Lady Emily Wyndham Quin, Lady Mary Butler, Miss 
Wynne, Miss Grace Wynne, Miss Stopford Sackville, and 
Miss Caroline Wynne, niece of the bridegroom. The bride’s 
dress was of white satin and rich Brussels lace, looped up 
with bouquets of orange blossom, heather, and myrtle. Her 
wreath was composed of orange flowers, over which was 
thrown a veil of Brussels lace. The ornaments she wore were 
of diamonds and pearls, the gift of the bridegroom. The 
bridesmaids’ dresses were of white tarlatan, the skirts looped 
up with rose-coloured bows and sashes; square bodices 
trimmed to match ; headdresses, long tulle veils with wreaths 
of rose-coloured geraniums, heather, and variegated leaves, 
After breakfast the newly-married couple left for Ravensdale, 
the seat of Lord Clermont (uncle of the bridegroom). The 
wedding presents were most numerous and costly. 

On the 22nd ult., at the British Consulate at Geneva, a 
marriage was solemnised between Mr. William Abbott and 
her Serene Highness the Princess de Looz Corswarem, daughter 
of the Prince,de Godoy Bassaino, granddaughter of his Serene 
Highness the Prince de la Paix. ‘lhe nuptial benediction was 
conferred by Monseigneur Mermillod, the Bishop of Geneva. 
The Princess de Godoy Bassaino, the Prince de Godoy, and 
his Excellency Senor Contina, the Spanish Minister, were 
present at the ceremony. 

The marriage between Miss Larking and Mr. Bramly, 
Royal Horse Artillery, is fixed to take place on the 21st of 
this mouth. 

A marriage is arranged and will shortly take place between 
Edward Fletcher, Esq., Lieutenant R.N., second son of the 
late Sir Henry Fletcher, Bart., of Ashley-park, Surrey, and 
Miss Coore, eldest daughter of Henry Coore, Esq., of Scruton 
Hall, Yorkshire. 

It is believed in well-informed circles that a marriage will 
shortly take place between the young and beautiful Princess 
Marguerite d’Orleans and the head of one of the oldest and 
noblest houses in England—both the contracting parties being 
Roman Catholics. 

A marriage is arranged between the Hon. Ashley Glyn, son 
of Lord Wolverton, and Miss Duncombe, daughter of Admiral 
the Hon, Arthur Duncombe. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will of Don Lorenzo Moratinas Sanz, Viscount of 
Villandrando, of Valencia, Spain, was administered to in 
London on the 22nd ult., under 12,000/. personalty in 
England, by the lawful attorney of the executors, Don Ser- 
vando de Zulueta Puga, to whom he leaves 20,000 reals, and 
Don Zuan Mondero, his cousin, whom he appoints his heir 
trustee, and leaves him an annuity of 1,200 reals. He directs 
that his body shall be enveloped in his Calatrabo mantle, and 
placed in his chapel of San Fructuoso, of Villado ; if not at 
once, then after five years; that 500 masses be said for his 
soul, and gifts made to the clergy and poor present at his 
funeral. He directs that gifts also be made to the nuns and 
sisterhood of several institutions, and that his three ruby 
crosses, with 4,000 rea!s, be given to the nuns of Calatrabus, 
Order of Burgos, from which he took his badge of knight- 
hood. 

The wills of the undermentioned were recently proved : 
Mr. John Ennis Vivian, of Truro, Cornwall, under 70,0000. 
personalty ; Mr. James Augustus Elmslie, 80,0007. ; Mr. John 
Martin, 70,0002. ; Mr. George Stokes, 45,0000. ; Mr. George 
Edward Thompson, 20,000/.; and Mr. Percival Wright (at 
Lloyd's), 20,0002. 


Messrs. Duff and Stewart, of 147, Oxford-street, have just 
published a charming stornedlo, ‘Ta Penna,” composed by 
Prince Poniatowski, the author of Don Desiderio, Pierre de 
Médecis, La Confession, L’Aventurier, &c., operas all known 
aud applauded on the Continent. ‘This little melody is full of 
charm, and seems to us destined to become very popular. 
However, every one knows that Prince Poniatowski is a very 
distinguished musician. He presented himself at the last 
examination at the Paris Institute, and the section of music 
placed him second after Félicien David, who was elected. 
he fall of the Empire has placed him in such a position that 
he is forced to turn his talent to account, and he has come to 
England, where he was so well received 23 foreign ambassador 
in other times, to offer the aid of this talent to those who may 
wish to avail themselves of it. He is quite prepared to give 
lessons to those who may request him to do s0, and he 
has not considered it derogatory in so doing. He has preferred 
to reside in modest lodgings, at 19, Manchester-street, than 
to accept the hospitality which has. been offered to him in a 
palace at Florence, by some relatives, pre’erring to live by 
his talent than to be at the charge of his family. 

‘After suffering many years from an indigestion and bilious- 
ness, for which I could find no remedy, Twas at length induced to 
try your Vegetable Pain Killer, and the first bottle gave me entire 
relief. —J. L. HayLoox, Manchester, July, 1867.—T'o Perry Davis 
and Son, London, W.C.” 


_—————— ee 


WOMANS PROGRESS, 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
2. 
(We shall be glad to receive from Correspondents, particularly from our 


numerous friends abroad, information of all kinds bearing ‘wno 
intelectual, social, and material progress of Woman.—Ed. L. %. P) id 


MANCHESTER NATIONAL SocleTY FOR WoMEN’s SuFFRAGE. 
—The annual meeting of this Society will be held in the 
Mayor’s Parlour, Townhall, Manchester, on Wednesday, 
Noy. 23, at three o'clock p.m. Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P.. 
Mrs. Josephine E, Butler, W. R. Callender, Jun., Esq., IP. 
R. M. Pankhurst, Esq., LL.D., Peter Rylands, Esq., M.P., 
Rev. 8. A. Steinthal, James Stuart, Esq., M.A., and other 


' ladies and gentlemen, are expected to take part in the proceed- 


ings. The attendance of members and friends is invited. 


It is proposed to hold a bazaar and exhibition at Man- 
chester in October, 1871, for the purpose of raising funds to- 
wards keeping up the agitation on behalf of woman’s suffrage. 
The expenses of the agitation for the Women’s Disabilities 
Bill during the coming session will, it is urged by the pro- 
moters, be necessarily great, and, whether it pass into law or 
not, a large expenditure of funds by the National Suffrage 
Society will be requisite. To meet this demand, the Execu- 
tive Committee have decided on holding a bazaar, and 
earnestly request the aid of their friends in all parts of the 
country and all parts of the world to render the undertaking 
successful. The following ladies and gentlemen have already 
promised to become patrons: Sir Thomas Bazley, Bart., 
M.P. ; Lady Bazley ; Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P. ; Mrs. Jacob 
Bright ; Alfred Illingworth, Esq., M.P. ; The Hon. Mrs. 
Thomas Liddell ; E. Miall, Esq., M.P. ; Peter Rylands, Esq , 
M.P. ; Mrs. Rylands, ard others, 


THe Marquis oF LoRNE oN WoMEN’s Ricuts. — A 
correspondent of the Christian World writes: ‘‘The first 
appearance of the Marquis of Lorne, as a candidate for 
Parliament, was made on February 8, 1868, in the pleasant 
little town of Dunoon, and though he modestly remembered 
he was a very young man, being then only turned twenty- 
two, and seemed to avoid the saying of smart things, it was 
apparent that he took an independent view of most questions, 
and was able to give pithy expression to his opinions. He 
announced that he would vote in favour of giving the fran- 
chise to women.” The sympathies of the Princess Louise are 
understood to be warmly enlisted in the cause of the eleva- 
tion of the condition of her sex. ‘‘It is possible, writes 
Miss Becker, ‘‘that the liberal sentiments of the Marquis 
of Lorne may have commended him to the favour of this 
amiable and accomplished princess, and helped to win for him 
the honour and happiness on which the whole country is just 
now congratulating him.” 


Mr. W. G. Clark, late public orator, takes the English 
Literature class this term in the Lectures for Ladies at 
Cambridge, and is to give six lectures on Shakespeare. 

There are now sixteen ladies studying in the Medical Faculty 
of the University of Michigan, twelve in the Arts Faculty, 
and one as a law student. The University was opened to 
women less than a year ago, so that prompt advantage has 
been taken of the facilities offered. One of the ladies studying 
medicine there writes : ‘‘ We are very much pleased with the 
way in which we have been received here, both by professors 
and students. They have treated us in every way with great 
courtesy. We continually, of course, meet students in the 
college grounds, besides studying with them in the classes, and 
they do not even stare at us. . , . We have lectures in the 
morning from nine to twelve; then soon after one we go to 
the laboratory and work till four, then a lecture till five, and 
study in the evening. We enjoy the laboratory work very 
much. Our first course is the qualitative analysis of a hundred 
compounds. We have to write out the processes and the re- 
actions, and, I believe, at the end to be examined before we 
pass on to the other courses.” 


Miss Garrett’s candidature for a seat at the London School 
Board is said to be making satisfactory progress, and a guaran- 
tee fund to defray the expenses of the election is being raised. 


Mrs. William Grey, 18, Cadogan-place, one of the candi- 
dates for Chelsea, has published the following reasons why 
ladies should be elected to the School Board: ‘‘ Because 
there are as many girls as boys to be educated ; because edu- 
cation is, and always has been, a female duty and prerogative ; 
because women, better than men, can enter into the feelings 
and combat the prejudices of the poor; because education 
properly commences at home, and women can best advise and 
prescribe the regulation of home duties ; because ladies on the 
School Board would be less likely to be influenced by party 
motives or political views ; because the Legislature has ex- 
pressly conferred a vote on women for the election of members 
of the School Board.” On these grounds the electors are 
invited to vote for Mrs. William Grey. 


The Committee of Council on Education have issued the 
regulations to be observed in the elections of school boards in 
London and in the provincial boroughs. In the City and in 
the large towns the Education Act does not allow of a ballot at 
all. In municipalities the voting is to be that which is employed 
in the election of common councilmen ; and in the same way. 
The Metropolitan election is fixed for the 29h of November 
and the election in boroughs will take place within twenty- 
eight days after requisition to the mayor, who is to be return- 
ing officer. 
RR a a ING 

Can A Farmer Drive nis Wire to Marxet.—At the 
Staffordshire Sessions the Inland Revenue authorities pre- 
sented an appeal against the dismissal of an information 
under 32 and 33 Vic., cap 14, against a farmer who had taken 
his father-in-law and wife in a cart to market. It was con- 
tended that the conveyance of these persons for shopping was 
not the use of the cart solely for the purposes of the respon- 
dent’s trade, as stipulated in the exemption of the Act. . The 
Court held that a cart so used was liable to the tax ot 15s. 
The Excise authorities intimating that only 4 declaration of 
the law was sought, the minimum penalty of 5/. was imposed 


| without costs. 


——- 


Mr. James Barrett, Chemist, BP iriming Me - Bae seis 
srd, 1869: Your Pain Killer is Bai tte ted. by it which 
this section. Among the many cures elec y 

© J may mention the case of a 


have 3 , notice } : : 
hays he war. aa ORIne ‘long with Hoste oa trying 
many reputed remedies without benefit, pps i uae ite: 
and that almost instantly, with ua Hee wc sol a 
Pain Killer.To Perry Davis & Son, London, W.©. 
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General Detws of the Gijeck. 


MS GLADSTONE has received a second “anonymous 
donation of 1,0002. on behalf of the Convalescent 
Home at Woodford, from ‘‘N.P.T.” 


DeatH oF A CENTENARIAN.—On Friday morning Mrs. 
Ashton died at her residence, Skinningale, Perth, at the age 
of 103 years. She was a widow for many years, aud the 
youngest of her large family is now sixty years of age. 

ELOPEMENT OF A CLERGYMAN’s W1rE.—'Lhe Cork Examiner 
states that the wife of a clergyman far advanced in life has 
eloped with his butler. The faithless lady is the second wife 
of the clergyman, about twenty-eight years of age and exceed- 
ingly attractive. 

A Woman Kittep py A Runaway Horse.—Mrs. Chap- 
man, aged forty-two, has died from the effects of injuries 
received by being knocked down on Friday afternoon near the 
Old Kent-road Station by a runaway horse attached to a 
butcher’s cart. 

PRESENTATION To A Lapy.—The students attending Aber- 
corn College, Dublin, met at the residence of Mdme. Di P, 
Daviez, a day or two since, for the purpose of presenting 
that lady, on the anniversary of her birthday, with a mag- 
nificent gold necklet bearing an inscription, and an address 
expressive of the very high esteem in which that talented 
lady is held by her pupils. 


A Woman Burnt Anive.—A fire has occurred in a Run- 
corn barge, belonging to Messrs. Simpson and_ Davies, lying 
in the Rochdale Canal at Ancoats. The fire originated in the 
cabin, and before the flames could be extinguished a woman, 
aged seventy, named Skelding, was burnt to death, and a boy, 
named Edward Draper, was most seriously injured, and had 
to be removed to the Manchester Infirmary. 


Tue Homes OF THE Poor.—An inquest has been held in 
Crowndale-road, on the body of Jenny Desborough, aged six 
months. Deceased, who was suffering from congestion of the 
lungs, lived with its parents in an underground cellar—a small 
and damp room occupied by seven persons. The medical 
testimony went to prove that the child’s death was accele- 
rated by the foulness of air in this overcrowded cellar, and 
the jury returned a verdict to that effect. 

Rise ix THE Price or Mizx.—The dairy farmers of Sur- 
rey and Hants, who supply London retail milkmen with 
country milk by railway, have increased their prices 4d. per 
barn gallon, and they attribute the necessity for this 
advance to the short hay and root crops this season, and the 
losses sustained from the foot-and-mouth complaint among 
dairy stock. There is a rise in the value of eggs, poultry 
keepers taking advantage of the diminished supplies from the 
Continent, and an advance of 4s. per 100 is readily obtained. 


MADAME BRENNER’S CLASSES AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE.— 
A new feature in the machinery of instruction provided at 
the Crystal Palace has just been added by the introduction of 
the system of calisthenics so successfully practised by 
Madame Brenner, of Bruton-street, Berkeley-square. In order 
to meet the convenience of those who cannot attend the 
classes in Bruton-street, Madame Brenner has arranged for a 
class to meet once a-week at the Crystal Palace, where a 
spacious room and all fitting appliances are furnished, 


Miss Burperr Courts’s New Market.—On Saturday the 
Metropolitan Board of Works inspected the sites of some pro- 
posed improvements in Shoreditch, including the widening of 
High-street, by Shoreditch Church. Miss Coutts invited the 
Board to inspect the new street which she had made leading 
to Columbia-market, and to take luncheon in the hall of 
Columbia-market. Mr Hassard presided, and among _ those 
present were Mr. Charles Reed, M.P.., and Mr. John Holms, 
M.P. (the members of Hackney), Sir William Tite, M.P., and 
Mr. Alderman Gibbons. 

Guy Fawkes Day.—From an early hour on Saturday 
morning a large number of ‘‘Guys” were about the streets, 
according to the ordinary 5th of November fashion, and the 
subjects which presented themselves for the ingenuity of the 
manufacturers of such articles were more varied than on many 
former occasions. The Pope, of course, was the principal 
character represented, and he was dressed up in many forms. 
The Emperor of the French seemed very popular; while 
Garibaldi, Bismarck, and the King of Prussia were not for- 
gotten, We also noticed in Hackney a hideous caricature, 
intended evidently for Margaret Waters. 


An Op Lapy’s Leap From AN Express TRAIN.—One 
morning last week Mrs. Brownhill, of Melling, who is sixty- 
one years of age, had a wonderful escape from injury or death. 
She took a ticket from Kirkby-station to Rairford. An 
express train passes through Kirkby for Wigan a little before 
ten o’clock, and it had occasion to stop there to set down 
some workmen. One of the officials told Mrs. Brownhill to 
get into the express, the train she should have gone by not 
being due for a quarter of an hour. As the express train was 
passing through Rainford Junction without stopping, the old 
ady saw the mistake, and at once jumped out. Singular to 
relate she sustained not the slightest injury. 


ALLEGED Wire MurRDER IN YORKSHIRE.—A_ pot-hawker 
named James Cunningham, thirty-five years of age, was 
apprehended on Saturday evening at Knottingley, near 
Pontefract, charged with killing his wife Jane, of the same 

g g , 

age. It appears they both went out pot hawking on Saturday, 
and on returning at night the husband, not being satisfied 
with the amount (20s.) deceased gave him as the result of the 
erye deiness) struck her a violent blow, from the effects of 
which she instantly expired. In answer to the charge of 
killing his wife, prisoner said he only shoved her down. 
Deceased leaves a family of four children, of the respective 
ages of eight, seven, five, and three years. 

Tess Serron Lipset Case.—This case was conc‘uded on 
Tene a3 The charge, it will be remembered, was against Mr. 

Te a epee the Sheffield Telegrapr. The case was tried 
at octet efore the Lord Chief Baron and a special jury on 
nue j 2 ennaeee defendant was found guilty of publishing 
the libel, w 7. ee to the effect that, according to a rumour 
in Mike taoreetee st ue Prince of Wales would shortly 
appear In ourt again, in a case in which a countess 
would be respondent. This paragraph, quoted from the Lcho, 
was telegraphed, through a London press agency, to the office 
of the defendant, and was republished in his paper with an 
addendum that the suit was one of the Earl of Sefton against 
the Countess. The libel was published in the paper in the 
defendant’s absence (a8 ae alleged), aad eee his know- 

2 apol was afterwards published i She 
denne. a “PN ere g affidavits were filed aaah Sheweld 
Telegraph. Numerou on his behalf in 
mitigation of punishment, and there were also memorials to 
the same effect. Mr. Justice Mellor, as the senior puisne 
judge, delivered the sentence of the court, and expressed his 
regret that the real culprit was not before them, observing 
that if he were the result would have been very different. 
Under all the cirenmstances, they thought the ends of jus- 
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tice would be satisfied by the infliction of a pecuniary fine, 
which, considering the high character the defendant had 
borne and the expenses to which he had been put, they mea- 
sured at 50/. 

DISEASED Fisu.—Mr. W. B. Towse, Clerk of the Fishmon- 
gers’ Company, reports that during last month the meters in 
the employ of that body seized no less than 25 tons 8 cwt. of 
fish as unfit for human food at the two metropolitan markets. 
Of this 24 tons 10 ewt. came from Bi'lingsgate, and 18 cwt. 
from the Columbia-market, and it had been all brought to 
London by rail. The fish numbered 142,886, and included 
47 brills, 87 cod, 130 dabs, 400 gurnets, 5,438 haddocks, 
3,257 halibut, 74,768 herrings, 731 lobsters, 3,945 plaice, 3 
skate, 47,200 smelts, 1,166 soles, 874 thornbacks, 10 turbot, 
and 4,880 whiting. There were besides 36 bushels of cockles, 
30 of mussels, 8 of periwinkles, and 2 of whelks, and 1,358 
gallons of shrimps. The whole quantity was destroyed in the 
usual manner. 

GovVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT IxstituTIoN.—The half-yearly 
general court and election of the above Institution has been 
held at the Hanover-square-rooms, Mr. J. W. Hales, the 
treasurer, in the chair. Mr. Klugh, the Secretary, read a 
short report, from which it appeared that during the last year 
836 applications for relief had been made, and that grants 
had been made in 541 cases to the amount of 1,395/. The 
number of annuitants now on the funds was 170 ladies. There 
were 16 inmates in the asylum, and during the year 215 
ladies had been received into the temporary home, and 80 had 
been engaged before their time for admission came. At the 
free registration office during the same period 1,787 ladies 
have been registered, of whom 1,060 have been engaged. 

DEPARTURE OF AMERICAN FEMALE MISssIONARIES.— Miss 
H. G. Brittan, the well known missionary connected with the 
Woman’s Union Missionary Society of America, sailed from 
New York, October 1, for Calcutta, via England. Four young 
ladies accompanied Miss Brittan, who expect to enter, under 
her supervision, the work of teaching in the zenanas or hidden 
apartments for women, a work which has extended most 
wonderfully since Miss Brittan went out about eight years 
ago. These ladies are Miss Butler, of Chicago, of the Baptist 
Church ; Miss Lathrop, of Rockford, Ill, of the Congre- 
gational; Miss Chase, of Stillwater, New York, of the 
Methodist ; and Miss Ward, of the Presbyterian Church. 
During the past year Miss Brittan has been in the United 
States for her health. She has imparted much instructive 
information concerning the zenana mission work. 

STEALING THE QUEEN’s Swans.—At the Petty Sessions at 
Slough, before Messrs. Thompson (in the chair), the Rev. H. 
H. Way, and Captain Rudyard, Richard Butler was charged 
with stealing a swan, the property of the Queen. John 
Thomas Hamilton said he was keeper of the Queen’s swans. 
The swan produced by Superintendent Dunham was the pro- 
perty of Her Majesty. He valued it at 50s. It was from a 
brood of four at Magna Charta Island. The prisoner, on being 
apprehended, said: ‘I did not know it was a swan ; T thought 
it was a goose. I had been to Egham and Chertsey with goods 
for my master, and the bird flew over the cart, and I knocked 
it down with my whip.” The prisoner pleaded guilty, and 
the penalty of 2/. was inflicted, together with 2/. 10s. (the 
value of the bird), and 19s. costs. The money was paid. 

Sroppinc A BABY SHow NEAR Borron.—An extraordinary 
scene was witnessed in the Market-place at Farnworth, on 
Wednesday night last week. A few days previously the pro- 
prietor of a fine travelling ‘emporium for Birmingham and 
Sheffield goods”—or ‘* Cheap Jack’s” caravan—gave notice 
that he would hold a ‘‘ baby shew” at his place of business 
on the Wednesday night, and would give a silver teapot to the 
finest baby exhibited. This reached the ears of the Local 
Board of the township, who urged the enterprising proprietor 
not to proceed with the exhibition, but he declined to accede. 
Stronger precauticns were then resolved upon, and Mr, J. 
Hall, legal adviser to the Board, was instructed to threaten 
him with legal proceedings if the exhibition was persisted in. 
About the time fixed for the ,‘‘show” some thousands of 
persons had assembled in front of ‘*Cheap Jack’s” van, and 
about forty ‘‘ happy mothers” presented their babies for 
competition ; but the document received from Mr. Hall (which 
was read aloud from the platform of the caravan) prevented 
the anticipated treat being realised. 


Lorp Mayor’s Day.—The metropolis was visited on Wed- 
nesday morning by one of the densest fogs that has been 
seen for some time. It continued till past two o’clock, 
seriously interfering with the Lord Mayor’s procession, which 
left Guildhall at two o’clock, and passed through Gresham- 
street, Princes-street, King William-street, Cannon-street, St. 
Paul’s-churchyard, Ludgate-hill, New Bridge-street, Black- 
frisrs, and thence by the Thames Embankment to West- 
minster Hall, where the New Lord Mayor, according to 
custom, was formally presented to the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer. On returning from Westminster, the old route of 
the Strand, Fleet-street, Ludgate-hill, St. Paul’s-churchyard, 
and Cheapside was followed. The whole passed off in about 
the usual manner, London roughs and forlorn babies in arms 
largely predominating in the crowd. As the procession passed 
along Fleet-street an amusing diversion was caused by a 
facetious Cog attacking the calf of one of the civic footmen, who 
dropped his staff of office in the ridiculous scrimmage that 
ensued. 

A Woman witrn Two Deap HusBainps IN THE SAME 
Coturery.—On Friday morning, about nine o'clock, a fatal 
accident, attended with extraordinary results, occurred at the 
well-known Oaks Colliery, near Barnsley, to a miner named 
Henry Ainsworth, aged twenty five years, who lost his \ife by 
a large fall of coal from the roof, which battered his head to 
pieces. The deceased, who was a very industrious young 
man, married a woman named Hilton, the widow of Henry 
Hilton, of Hoyle Mill, one of the 361 men who were killed in 
the same colliery in 1866, and whose remains, together with 
about 140 of his comrades, are still in the workings. The 
deceased had only been married about seven months, and 
leaves a young widow close upon her confinement to be sup- 
ported by the South Yorkshire Miners’ Association, of which 
the deceased was a member. It is an incident without a 
parallel in the history of mining operations to find a woman, 
scarcely twenty-five years of age, with two husbands lying 
dead at the same time in the same colliery, probably not far 
from each other. 

MarriaGe with A DECEASED WiFt's Stster.—An import- 
ant case on this point was on Saturday last decided before the 
Royal Court of Guernsey. H. Nicolle, of St. Andrew’s parish, 
a working man, aged sixty, was indicted for having, on July 
19, falsely declared befure the Commissary of the Bishop of 
Winchester that he knew of no Jawful impediment to his 
marriage with Rachael Renouf. Sir Stafford Carey, chief 
magistrate of Guernsey, in summing up, said that as the de- 
fendant was indicted for having falsely declared that there 
was no lawful impediment, it was necessary to consider 
whether any such impediment did exist. If the recent 
English statute had been registered in Guernsey there would be 
no doubt. The previous marriage would have bcen a lawful 
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impediment, and if the defendant had declared that no lawful 
impediment existed he would have made a false declaration, 
and thereby made himself guilty of the offence. But the law 
referred to did not apply to Guernsey, in which, as it would 
appear, one was exposed to the same doubts and incon- 
veniences as existed in Kngland before the passing of that Act, 
and which were thereby removed. Upon the whole, he was 
disposed to think that no lawful impediment existed when 
Nicolle applied for the licence, and therefore he did not make 
a false declaration. ‘Two magistrates were for a conviction, 
but seven for an acquittal. Nicolle was accordingly acquitted’ 

Breacu oF Promise.—In a breach of prom’se case tried 
before Mr. Baron Martin in the Court of Exchequer on 
Saturday, the defendant, Mr. Edwards, was a paymaster in 
the navy, and the plaintiff, Miss Nicol, the daughter of a 
surgeon at Swansea, whose widow kept a school in which the 
plaintiff assisted her. The acquaintance between the parties 
began in 1866, when the young lady was about seventeen 
years of age, and the defendant then made an offer of mar- 
riage to Miss Nicol, but her friends thought her too young. 
She continued to correspond with the defendant when he was 
ordered abroad, and in 1868 she received an offer of marriage 
from another gentleman, which her friends were anxious she 
should accept. She wrote to the defendant stating the whole 
circumstance, and he chose to treat her letter as absolving 
him from his promise, and, alluding to his uncertain prospects, 
spoke of the engagement being at an end. However, the 
second offer came to nothing, and in 1869 the defendant re- 
turned to England, renewed his offer to Miss Edwards, which 
was accepted, and preparations were duly made for the 
wedding ; but ultimately he wrote to the mother, stating that, 
in consequence of his own mother’s objections, and his re- 
luctance to unite himself to the plaintiff when he was defi- 
cient in means to keep her properly, he intended to break off 
the engagement. Ultimatelys verdict was enterea by consent 
for the plaintiff—damages, 3000. 

Tue Bany Farmina Discrosures.—Under the direction of 
Superintendent Gernon, of the P Division, Sergeant Relf and 
Constable Tyers, who carried out the details in reference to 
the case of the baby farmers, Waters and Ellis, have since 
the last remand of the woman Hall, charged with attempting 
to foist another person’s child upon a Mr. Loe as his own, 
been actively engaged prosecuting inquiries. These inquiries 
have resulted in most startling disclosures, but at present 
details cannot be made public. In the house of the woman 
Hall amongst other articles were discovered over 200 diapers, 
over 100 marked with her name. In regard to the case of 
Mrs. Waters, who a short time back was executed at Horse- 
monger-lane Gaol, it may be stated that one of the infants no 
doubt farmed by her is still in want of an owner. On the 
28th September, 1868, a female infant about a week old was 
placed out by Mrs. Waters with a Mrs. Pronger, of 13, 
Dennett’s-road, Peckham. Waters stated she had received it 
that night from a lady. It was then dressed in a brown linsey 
pelisse trimmed with braid, a merino hat and feather, white 
frock with blue bows, and around its neck a pocket handker- 
chief marked ‘‘R. M. Newal, 36, 1864,” in ink, and a mark 
in red cotton over that. The child is said to be a handsome 
and fine one. 

Romantic AFFAIR IN BrussELs.—An attempted murder 
and suicide took place on Sunday evening at Brussels. A lady 
—a lively, bright-eyed brunette—who stated that she was a 
Hungarian countess, hired an apartment on the second floor in 
a house in the Rue Montagne de la Cour. Some three or four 
days ago she was joined by a certain marquis, a man of forty- 
five years of age, stout and tall. The marquis and the countess 
seemed to adore each other, and were in fact much attached. 
On Sunday evening they went out about five o'clock to dine, 
and returned together about nine o'clock. What then tran- 
spired is unknown, but several reports were heard in the apart- 
ment of these two lovers. On opening the door, the countess 
and the marquis were discovered bathed in blood. The police, 
who were immediately informed of what had taken place, has- 
tened with some surgeons to the apartment. The countess had 
received a bullet in the breast, but, being stout, and the ball 
being badly aimed from a small pocket revolver, it had not en- 
tered very deeply into the flesh, and no mortal wound had been 
caused. The marquis had fired six shots in the region of his 
heart. From inquiries it appears that, led away by an attack of 
jealousy, he attempted to murder the countess and then commit 
suicide. No hope is entertained for the marquis, who in his 
delirium confesses a most violent passion for his victim. He 
stated, amongst other things, that, after having fired at the 
countess, and seeing her fall apparently dead at his feet, he fired 
several shots at his own heart; some of the shots, however, 
missed fire, but, wounded as he was, he again loaded his re- 
volver so as to make an end to his life. 

Port WINE OLD IN THE Woop.—‘‘ The readers of the Medical 
Times and Gazette are aware of the importance which we attach to 
good wine in the treatment of disease. Five samples of Port Wine 
have been forwarded to our oflice, which we think well deserving the 
attention of practitioners. We are informed that they are sam les 
of a great quantity of wine of the vintages 1834, 1840, 1847, 1858, 
and 1863, which have been left in the wood till quite a recent 
period, and have been allowed to rest in the caves of their native 
country. By this means, as we are informed, old wine costs much 
less than it would have done had it been imported and bottled 
years ago, and put into store in the wine merchants’ cellars in this 
country ; certainly, if we are not misinformed, the wines before us 
are extremely moderate in price. Moreover, the double process of 
spoliation and of development, the parting with superfluous body, 
and the evolution of fine flavours which wine undergoes as it 
grows old, is very different in cask to what it is in 
bottle.” (More than one thousand two hundred pipes of these wines 
were bought from the trustees of the late Baron Seixo by Messrs. 
W. and A. Gilbey, forming one of the many purchases they are 
from time to time making in Portugal to represent their established 
brands.) ‘‘ We subjoin the memorandum we jotted down in_ the 
ordez in which each was handed to us by our secretary: Port 1847 
—Fine tawny colour, not much deeper than Madeira. Taste strong, 
rich, subluscious, clean ; fine vinous flavour; no heat. Port 1840 
—Colour and qualities similar to the preceeding ; hardly so sweet ; 
fine flavour, Port 1884—Colour of Madeira; fine, strong, clean, 
vinous flavour; very soft; drier than preceding ; might be taken 
for Madeira, yet with decided port flavour; a very fine wine. Port 
1858—Light port colour ; very rich taste ; strong and vinous ; not 
hot. Port 1863--A sweet, rich Port Wine, not cloying nor heavy. 
We may add that we have administered these wines to the sick 
with benefit. These old wines, especially the 1834, would be most 
valuable in any case in which life was menaced by exhaustiug 
disease.” — The Medical Times and Gazette. 
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Horroway’s Prius.—Palpitation of the heart is frequently not 
only felt but heard, prevents sleep, and begets the utmost dread of 
impending suffocation. These Pills are particularly recommended 
for removing this affection, because they strengthen the nervous 
and the debilitated, who are much more liable to this malady than 
other persons. Holloway’s Pills so improve the digestion, increase 
the action of the liver, and give activity to the bowels, that giddi- 
ness, headache, and nausea depart, as the palpitation See 
and the sufferer at once experiences the most indescribable relie 
from anxiety. Holloway’s Pills form the best alteratives an 
aperients in all cases of convalescence from fevers, inflammations, 
neuralgia, and all chronic diseases, which have impoverished thé 
blood and brain. 
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LADIES AND THE WAR. 


—_——- 

HE harvest in Germany this year has been 

ih gathered largely by German women, 

assisted by men too old or too young to jein the 
army. 


In the last fortnight six villages near Orleans, 
whose inhabitants made common cause with 
Francs-tireurs, were burnt. 


General Garibaldi occupies a room in a farm- 
house at the end of the village of Dole. The 
General is in much better health than when he 
first arrived ; the country air and the certitude 
of accomplishing a great and good action has 
given him new vigour, and he may now be con- 
Sidered in a position to support the fatigue of a 

Ong campaign. It is emphatically stated that 
the French Government is not doing all that it 
Can to help the General to drive the enemy from 
this part of the country. 


The Polish Count Hauke, now fighting under 

€ orders of Garibaldi, is brother-in-law to 
Prince Alexander of Hesse, the commander-in- 
Chief of the 8th Army Corps of 1866. The 
rincess Alexander is a sister of the Empress of 
Xussia, 


The Liberté states that there are daily con- 
licts at the markets of Paris. The women 
literally fight for the articles offered for sale, 
although there is an ample supply for all. The 
Journal suggests that the same regulations 
should be adopted as at the municipal depots of 
Provisions—to issue numbered tickets to appli- 
Cants, who should form a queue, under the 
direction of a detachment of the National Guard. 


The most useful class of women in Paris, as 
Well as the most devoted, after the sisters of 
charity, are the actresses. One of the latter, 
Madeleine Brohan, acquired such an influence 
Over a veteran officer of the line, a rough old war 
dog, who fell to her care in the ambulance of the 
Theatre Francais, that he would allow nobody 
else to lay on his bandages. As soon as he was 
able to rejoin his regiment he called for 
Madeleine, thanked her for her kindness, and 
left her a coloured meerschaum as a keepsake ! 


THE COUNTESS DE GASPARIN AND PEACE.— 
The Countess de Gasparin sends from Switzerland 
the following ‘‘ petition,” to which she entreats 
Englishwomen to give their adhesion: “Paris 
enchained! The massacres are about to recommence. We, 
Women of all countries, wives, mothers, daughters, sisters— 
we all, our hearts broken with sorrow, raise a supreme cry. 
Those who remain silent will have upon their heads the blood 
that is about to be spilt. We ask peace from God. We ask 
peace from the nations. We ask peace from the human con- 
science.—Countess de Gasparin. Copy the petition, circulate 
it, and obtain signatures, sending them without delay to the 
Countess de Gasparin, Valleyres, near Orbe, Canton de Vaud, 
Switzerland.” 


PRovISION FOR THE FAMILIES oF THE KiLLED,—" The 
Government of the National Defence, considering that in the 
supreme crisis through which France is now passing, it is a 
duty of all citizens to rise, to fight, and, if necessary, to die 
in order to expel the foreigner ; considering that, in return 
for their sacrifices, they are entitled to expect the 
support of the country in behalf of their families : 
Decrees, That France adopts the children of the 
citizens killed in her defence. She will provide for 
the wants of those widows and families who shall 
apply for assistance from the State.—(Signed), 
General Trochu, Jules Favre, Emmanuel Arago, 
Garnier Pages, Ernest Picard, Jules Ferry, Eugene 
Pelletan, Henri Rochefort, Jules Simon.” 


The Main Zeitung, a Hesse paper, speaks very 
highly of the Alice Hospital at Darmstadt, devoted 
to the treatment of soldiers suffering from internal 

seases. It is under the protection of the Princess 

lice, ‘“‘whom,” says the Zeitung, ‘* we are accus- 
tomed to see at the head of so many philanthropic 
undertakings,” and has been established by the 
English Society fer the Sick and Wounded in the 
ar, e Hesse Government granted the necessary 
2¢commodation, and there are usually about eighty 
patients, mostly suffering from typhus and dysen- 
ery. e Crown Princess recently visited the 
°spital on the 21st ult., and inspected the wards 
and the Whole of the domestic arrangements, as 
also one of Dr, Mayo’s new sick transport cars. The 
Staff Consists of Dr. Mayo, Fellow of New College, 
xford ; Mr. J. C, Galton, Lecturer on Comparative 

natomy at the Charing-cross Hospital; Mr. H. 

nndle, formerly house surgeon at Winchester 

spital ; and Mr, Atthill, dresser at St. George’s 

‘Pita, London, Some ladies belonging to the 
andtt Verein Manage the household arrangement, 

the nurses of that society attend on the patients. 


of vith the investment of Paris and the removal 
= the Empress the doom of French rule in the 
oe of fashion seems to be pronounced as com- 
Pietely as that in the world of politics. At least 


‘rmany the imitation of France has come to 


on end. There is nobody to design the fashions 
tke French capital, nor have the besieged 
arisians time to think of dress. The German 


natters, tailors, dressmakers, &c., have therefore 
nade & Virtue of necessity, and begun to invent 

¥ Cir Own fashions. As a first fruit chignons have 
“en sacrificed by the German ladies. 


t We read in a telegram from Berlin: ‘According 
© an official report from General Hartmann, several 
at uated women and children from Paris appeared 
Bite erman outposts between Montrouge and 
bacctre On the 24th ult. Being told they would 
=~ fired upon unless they returned forthwith, they 
yblied. that they preferred death to their miser- 
ae life inside the city. They were permitted to 
Toss the German lines.” If a king could refuse 

®men and children permission to come out of 


THE LADY’S OWN 


HUMOROUS SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 


No. [II.--Far Frrenps, 


| a city destined to be bombarded and starved, it would 


surely be difficult to enforce the refusal against such 
petitioners: no man can have the heart to sentence 
them to a cruel death. In fact, no king, however great 
in war, could get soldiers to butcher in cold blood un- 
resisting non-combatants ; and if the siege goes on such sorties 
may eventually be made in force, the very strength of the 
attack lying in the womanliness and weakness of the adyan- 
cing corps. 

Miss Pearson, the superintendent of the nurses engaged in 
the Anglo-American ambulance, has appealed to the English 
and American public. Their money is locked up in Paris, and 
they need help to enable them to work till they can get at 
that store. There is much to be done, and they point out 


that in anything given to an ambulance the gift passes direct 


«ghakd 
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sss. 


from the hand of the giver to that of the 
worker. 


The proposed ‘ World’s Peace Congress of 
Women” bids fair to become an accomplished 
fact. A large meeting in favour of the move- 
ment has been held in Washington, the chair 
being occupied by William Cullen Bryant, the 
distinguished American poet. The Congress is 
to meet either in London, Brussels, or New York. 


The capitulation of Verdun, and the advance 
of two German corps from Beauvais, one of 
20,000 men upon Amiens, and the other, equally 
strong, upon Rouen, must be looked upon as 
symptoms of re-awakened activity on the part 
of the Germans—a necessary consequence of M. 
Thiers’ departure from the head-quarters of 
Prussia, and of the final breaking up of peace- 
ful negotiations. 


A Swiss paper states that several trucks, con- 
taining articles of furniture, chaises, &c., have 
been despatched by train to Arenberg, which is 
the property of the Empress Eugénie. They 
were forwarded by General Fleury from St. 
Petersburg. This apparently indicates that the 
Empress contemplates settling there. 


In consequence of the correspondence sent by 
two balloons from Paris, which have been cap- 
tured, the German Commander-in-Chief has 
issued a general prohibition to the effect that no 
person is to be permitted to enter or leave Paris. 
he five passengers in the balloon who were 
captured have been brought before a court- 
martial. 


The Mayor of Lyons has issued the following 
proclamation: ‘‘The Municipal Council, inspired 
by necessity, decrees as follows: Rather than 
submit to the shame of surrender, Lyons will 
be defended until complete annihilation ; Women, 
children, and aged persons only will be allowed 
to leave. Cowards in the face of the enemy will 
be considered as deserters.” 


The following extract of a letter, written in 
English-German by a young lady, a daughter 
of one of the most eminent divines in German , 
will be read with interest: “Stuttgart, Oct. 30.— 
Papa wishes me to tell you that he cannot agree 
with you concerning the terms of peace. In 
Weimarish Gazette is an excellent letter of 
Thomas Carlyle’s opinion on this matter which 
you ought to read, as he thoroughly understands 
the position of Germany and what is her due. 
Tf you were here, and could look into thousands 
of families that are mourning for husbands, sons, brothers, 
&c., families which many of them have lost three, four, 
five members—if you could look at all the misery this 
terrible war has brought on so many Germans—you would 
be persuaded that Germany will not make peace without 
strong guarantees against such a wicked war being forced 
upon us again. Without Alsace and German Lorraine, with 
Metz, Germany will be always unprotected, and in a few 
years of great efforts for mobilisation the French will ask 
for revenge.” 


The Amazons of the Seine have been subjected to a sore 
disappointment. Their proffered services have been rejected 
by the Government of Defence. It must not be supposed, 
however, that the aid of women is to be altogether dispensed 
with in this war. We hear of an address “ Aux Femmes 
Frangaises,” urging them to organise committees 
in every department, in every district, in ever 
parish, for the purpose of collecting blankets, 
warm stockings, flannel shirts, shoes—every kind 
of warm garment that can be useful to the soldiers 
and volunteers in the inclement season now fast 
approaching, and of which we have already a fore- 
taste in high winds and heavy rains. ‘This appeal 
is signed by Mesdames Crémieux, Fourichon, and 
Thiers. In every French town a committee is 
to be formed, composed of the wives of public 
functionaries, to promote the charitable and pa- 
triotic objects of the association. Beyond this, 
we are told by the Tours correspondent of the 
Times that the women of France have on many 
occasions proved themselves possessed of great 
courage. Thus ‘‘at an affair which occurred at 
a place called Grand Puits on the 2lst of October 
between National Guards and Bavarians, two 
women distinguished themselves by the intre- 
pidity with which they went under fire to succour 
the wounded. One of them was Mdme. Merle 
d’Aubigné, vife of a captain in the force engaged, 
and the other, whose name is not mentioned, wag 
the cantiniére of the Montereau National Guards. 
The latter had her arm broken by a ball, and 
afterwards amputated.” 


A GERMAN Story oF Pos? CaRDs.—The (ers 


ell as we, and 
he same manner. 
f C card some weeks 
ago, conveying the followin message : ‘I lost my 

r e baths, with three 
dropped it close to the water- 
aver As you are a good 
rene PLOY, me this evening at 
six.” The gentleman kept his appointment, and 


the baths just before him, 
went out to the 
ment increased : 


there were numbers of men there, some of whom it 
needed not the sight of the Post-office uniforms in 
the undressing-room to proclaim Post-office clerks, 
for they were well-known faces from the receiving 
counters, They all kept near the water-mark, a 
place generally very little frequented, and took un- 
commonly long dives. The writer of the card was 
sitting at a little distance, evidently enjoying the 
sight. As the disappointed clerks returned from 
their aquatic search they found an inscription in 
chalk on the door: ‘Strict SOS) vas eles 
regard to all postal communications. vas only 
then that thes perceived that they had been made 
the butt of a joke. 
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When is a man obliged to keep his word? When no one 
will take it. 


In a country graveyard in New Jersey occurs a plain 
stone, with this inscription: ‘‘ Julia Adams, died of thin 
shoes, April 17, 1839, aged nineteen.” 


‘*Where’s your filial gratitude, you naughty boy? What 
would you have been without your kind father and mother?” 
‘*T s’pose as how I'd been an orphan, Sir.” 


—_— 


Husband: ‘‘If I were to lose you I would never be sucha 
fool as to marry again.” Wife: ‘‘If I were to lose yon I 
would marry again directly.” Husband: ‘‘Then my death 
wonld be regretted by at least one person.” Wife: ‘‘ By 
whom?”’ Husband: ‘‘ My successor.” 


A lady in Birmingham complains that the first year of her 
married life her husband called her ‘‘my dear,” the second 
‘¢Mrs. A.,” and the third year ‘‘old sorrel top,” which was 
too much for her to bear. 


Why is wine spoilt by being « converted into negus ?—Be- 
cause you make a mull of it. 


‘©A rolling stone gathers no moss.” A very doubtful 
adage, says an American paper. We have just seen in a 
country paper the marriage of Peleg Rowlingston to Ophelia 


Mosse. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


(From Punch.) 


Two Siprs oF THE QueEsTIoN.—Nurse: ‘*T can not allow 
butter and jam, too, on your bread, Master Alfred. It is very 
extravagant.” Master Alfred: “It can’t be extravagant, 
Mary, if the same piece of bread does for both.” 

KircHEen Dressers.—Fine cooks, 

THoucnt 1N NovemBer.—(By a Londoner.)— Perhaps 
England’s best defence against invasion will always be her 
fogs. No foreigner would like such a climate. § 

NEW EDITION OF A NURSERY RHyYME.] 

Revised and adapted to the present time. 
A—Lady Amberley—well can she speak, 
B—is Miss Becker—the head of the clique. 
C—is Miss Cobbe—who wrote ‘‘ Broken Lights,” 
D—Miss Davis—supports Educational Rights. 
E—is Miss Estlin—who works on Committee, 
F—Mrs. Fawcett—both learned and witty. 
G—is Miss Garratt—of Medical Fame, 
H—is Miss Hill—the ‘‘ Poor Board” knows her name. 
J—is Miss Jex Blake—fullows in Miss G’s Line 
K—is Mrs. King--who braved prison and fine, : 
M—is Harriet Martineau—of Experience ripe 
N—is Florence Nightingale—whom to praise ‘all men write. 
P—is Miss Pechey—the ‘‘ Hope Scholarship” who gained, 
Q—ueer that the University gave her nothing for her pains ! 
R—is Miss Rye—who fears no ill wind, 
T—-Miss Helen Taylour—few such speakers will you find. 
V—is the Victory whence these ladies’ efforts tend, 
W—is Miss Wolstenholme—the ‘‘ Married Woman’s” friend. 
X—the Unknown Number of Friends to the Cause, 
Z—are the Zannies who make up all Unjust Laws. 
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Hirths, Marriages, and Deaths. 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 2s. 6d. each. 


BIRTHS, 

On the 5th inst., at Tetsworth Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. W. B. Carpenter, 
curate of St. James’s, Holloway, of a daughter. 

On the 2nd inst., at 11, Hampstead-hill-gardens, the wife of Captain E. T, 
Thackeray, V.C., R.E., of a son. 

On the 4th inst., at 23, Oxney-villas, St. John’s-road, Upper Holloway, the wifo 
of Mr. C. Wright, of twin daughters. 

MARRIAGE. 

On the 7th inst., at St. Luke’s, Bayswater, by the Rev. J. A. Jacob, Thomas 
Walter, second surviving son of the late J. Jacob, Esq., M.D., to Louisa, youngest 
daughter of the late W. D. Bell, Esq., of Bourne, Lincolnshire. \ 

DEATAS. 


oe 4th inst., at 10, Park-road, New Wandsworth, Mr. Thomas Bates, aged 
ninety. 

On the 5th inst., at 14, Bristow-street, Hoxton, Mr. William Robert Kemp, 
aged twenty-two. 

On the 6th inst., at 35, Devonshire-place, Portland-place, W, Margaret Pym 
aged eighty-seven. 


‘‘ THE Hanpsomest Wire.,”’—At an entertainment recently 
given by ProfessorAnderson to the police force at Liverpool, 
the Professor offered a prize of a new dress to the handsomest 
wife present —the award to be given by the company. Thir- 
teen wives entered the lists, and seated themselves on the 
platform. They presented a touching spectacle. There were 
nearly all degrees of beauty amongst them, in all stages of 
blushing. They represented the numbers of the men. The 
wife of No. 521 was declared by vote to be the handsomest, 
and to her the dress of honour was given by the Professor. 
She blushed even more than before, and looked deliciously 
happy. But who can tell the feelings of Policeman Wells 
(591) when this distracting honour fell upon him ? The happy 
couple have been but recently married. 


STOCK-IN-TRADE OF MR. WILLIAM BROADSTOCK, | 
QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, DRAPER. 


Z. SIMPSON AND COMPANY 


Have purchased by Public Tender of Messrs. ForemAN and Cooper, Accountants to the 
Trustees, the ENTIRE STOCK as above, at a discount of 41 3-16ths per cent. from Mr. 
BroaDsTOCK’s cost prices, and are NOW OFFERING the same, together with several cheap 


parcels of Silks and Velvets. 
The Stock comprises :— 
DRESSES, SHAWLS, MANTLES, 


PRINTS, CALICOES, 


MUSLINS, FLANNELS, 


RIBBONS, LACE, HOSIERY, GLOVES, 


MUSLIN TRIMMINGS, CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, STAYS, UNDERCLOTHING, CRINCLINES, 
AND HABERDASHELY, 


FLOWERS, MILLINERY, 


Doors Open at Nine o’clock during the Sale. 


FARRINGDON STREET, CITY. 


ro 
Jo), 


65 and 66 (ate 48, 49, 50, and 


RNAMENTAL FANCY CARDS, with 
handsomely embossed or perforated edges and plain 
centres, for Mounting Photographs, coloured Flowers or 
Medallions; or for Writing Name or Congratulation, &c. 
A charming set of 18 choice designs, post free for 19 stamps ; 
or two sets (two of each) for 37 stamps. 


Address—JOHN JERKARD, 172, Flect Street, London. 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1857. 


H. BOCK-BINKO'S, 


3, CITY GARDENS, LONDON, N. 


ATENT IMPERIAL PAPER BLUE, 
For LAUNDRY and HOUSEHOLD Purposes. 

This Blue needs no recommendation : it will recommend 
itself. Every lady who has used it is charmed with its 
cleanliness, simplicity, and cheapness. 

Sold in Penny Packets, 
And is far Cheaper than any other Blue. 
Samples sent out to the Trade gratis on application. 


INKO’S BAKING POWDER, 
LIEBIG’S PRINCIPLE. 
Penny Packets, and 6d. and Is. Canisters. 


ATENT IMPERIAL PHANIX 
POWDER. 
Muslins, or any other Fabrics, being dipped in a solution 
cf this Powder, will not take Fire, thereby preventing 
qganger to life. 


per yard. 


In Canisters, 6d. and 1s, each. 


Patent VICTORIA COMPOSITION. 
LACE, MUSLIN, and FINE LINEN DETERGENT. 
The superiority of this composition over any other pre- 
paration for the improvement in appearance of fine articles 
of Lace and Fancy Linen Clothing, &c., will at once mani- 
fest itself where care and taste are displayed by the parties 
using it. 
In Canisters, 6U. each, 


| Petes IMPERIAL BRILLIANT 
FLUID, for Cleaning Window, Looking, Plate and 
all other kinds of Glass. 

In Bottles, 6d. and Is. each. 


PATENT IMPERIAL FURNITURE 


CREAM, 


Sweet Perrvume, and superior to other similar preparations. 


In Bottles, 6d. and 1s. each. 


ATENT IMPERIAL RAT & MOUSE 
EXTERMINATOR. Non-Poisonous. 
In Penny Boxes and Canisters at 1s. each. 


ATENT IMPERIAL BRILLIANT 
PLATE POWDER. 
In Penny Packets and Canisters 6d. each, 


ATENT BEETLE DESTROYER. 


In 3d. Boxes and Canisters 1s. each. 
BKo's BLACK AND ‘VIOLET 
WRITING INKS 


BRsos BLACK AND VIOLET 


COPYING INKS. 


[Paste LIQUID GLUE AND GUM. 


The whole of the above is NOW 


1, 2, 3, & 4, LEICESTER SQUARE, & 8, LEICESTER STREET, 


convenience, and large Garden, back and rear, 
of the Jand between Leytonstone and Wanstead ; well drained, and gravelly soil. 
per annum, or upon a three years’ agreement at £32 per annum; rent commencing from 
Christmas.—Apply to Mr. G. MORRIS, Auctioneer, Leytonstone; or Mr. WHITFORD, 


STAGG & MANTLE 


N SALE. 


JOLLY & SON, 


They are glad to be able to state that the War has not, so far, materially affected their supply of 
these Goods, and that in some cases it has enabled them to reduce their prices. 


i'SILK PANIC AT LYONS. 


Beg to state that during the last month they have been engaged in purchasing for 
cash from the principal manufacturers of Lyons the largest and richest parcels of 
BLACK and COLOURED SILKS and VELVETS it has ever been their plea- 
sure to submit to the Public. 

In the various Lots will be found the celebrated makes of Bonnet et Cie., 
Tapissier et Cie, F. Robert, Belmont, Terry et Cie., and they can confidently 
state that these makes will be offered at 20 to 30 per cent. lower prices.than the 
same Goods were sold before the war: began. 

Their well-known guaranteed makes will be sold at a reduction of 1s. to 


THE GREAT SUCCESS which has attended the introduction of 


THEIR GUARANTEED BLACK SILKS, 


And the many Testimonials they have received of their undoubted excellence, enables 


JOLLY & SON, 


With much satisfaction, to recommend them to the Public as unequalled for 


BRILLIANCY, BEAUTY, 


They are of various makes, and range from 3 Guineas to 10 Guineas the Dress, and 
for the wear of all JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, 


AN D-—-DITRABLUITY, 


Address for Patterns, 


BAT H. 


SPANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily thickens the Hair, 2s. 6d.; sent by post for 54 
stamps.—Hair Dye, 3s. 6d. ; Face Powder, Is. 


ALEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn (opposite Day and 
Martin’s). 


ArR DESTROYER.- 248, High Hol- 
born, London.—ALEX. ROSS’S DEPILATORY re- 
moves superfluous hair from the face, neck, and arms 
without effect to the skin. Price 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 
10s, Gd.; sent for 54, $4, and 144 stamps. Had of all 
Chemists, ALEXANDER ROSS'S “ Toilet Magazine,” 
monthly, 1s. 


UBIT’S ELIXIR OF STRENGTH.— 
A Cure for INDIGESTION, WIND, SPASMS, 
HEADACHE, BILIOUS LIVER COMPLAINTS: 
moving all Eruptions, Pimples, Freckles, and restoring to 
the pale countenance a beautiful, clear, healthy, and 
blooming appearance.—Sold in cases at 11s., 4. 6d , 2s. 9d., 
and small size 1s. 1}d. each, by Barclay, Farringdon-street ; 
Butler, 4, Cheapside; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Edwards, 
38, Old Change ; andallChemists. Any size sent free safely 
by post on receipt of stamps by Dr. CUBIT, 6, Curisr- 
Srreet, Portar, Loxpon, E. 


WHELPTON’S 
e vie No 
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T 


REGISTERED 


Are warranted not to contain a single particle of Mer- 


cury or any other Mineral Substance, but to consist 
entirely of Medicinal Matters, Purely Vegetable. 


During the last thirty-five years they have proved their 
value in thousands of instances in diseases of the Head, 
Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys; and in all Skin com- 
plaints are one of the best medicines known. 

Sold in boxes price 74d., 1s, 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each, by G. 

VurLeron & Son, 3, Crane-court, §Fleet-street, London ; 


TO BE LET, 


A ITANDSOME VILLA RESIDENCE, containing Eight Rooms and Wash-house, with every 


Most delightfully situated on the highest part 


and may be had of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 
Sent free on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


SAUCE 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
THE “WORCESTERSHIF kK,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE. 
use improve appetite and digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

To avoid which, see the Names LEA and 
PERRINS, on all Bottles an Labels 
(ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS 

SAUCE. 


| Agents—Crosse and Blackwell, London, and 
#¥ Sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 


TEETH and GUMS, and PURIFICATION of the 
BREATH, PONDS’ AMERICAN WHITE ARECA NUT 
TOOTH PASTE is unequalled for its elegance ; its aromas 
its detersive, astringent, and antiseptic powers. It removes 
from the Teeth all extraneous deposit, renders idhesive 
spongy gums, prevents Toothache, and arrests decay: 
1s., 28. 6d., and 4s, All Chemists sell. Manufactured only 
by POND, BROTHERS, 68, Fleet Street, E.C., London. 


Rent £35 


All these 
Trad ark 
Articles are }!'0- e Mark, 
; and none are 
tected by a 
this without. 


The above Articles can be obtained from all respectable 


Oilmen, Grocers Chemists, &c., 11 Town and Country, and 


| 
| 
Bee PATENT INK POWDER. 
| 
| 


49, Lincoln-street, Bow. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


‘* ResemblIng mother’s milk as closely as possible.”—Dr. 
A Barker on Right Foods. ‘f The infant Prince thrives 
upon it as a Prince should.”—Social Science Review, 
“Wighly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr. Hassauu. 

No Boiling or Straining required. 
Tins, ls, 2s., 5s., and 10s. 
Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond-stroct 
London. 
Procurahble of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen, 


Post free, 1s., 


R. WATTS on INHALATION, (Fifth 

Edition Enlarged). A Treatise on the only Certain 

and Rational Cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 

and all Diseases of the Throat and Lungs. With numerous 

cases illustrating the success of, the treatment. By 

Rozerr G. Warts, M.D., M.R.C.8., &., 5, Bulstrode-street, 
Cavendish-square, London. 


London: MITCHELL and CO., Red Lion-court, Fleet 


street. 


| LOR THE PRESERVATION OF THE 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


For more than half a century KAYE’S WORSDELL’S 
PILLS have stood the test of experience, and, despite many 
rivals, have surpassed them all. Acting directly on the 
blood, they strike at the very root of disease, revivify the 


system, and in most cases effect an entire cure. ; 
"Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 


cines, at 1s. 1id., 2s. Od., and 4s. 6d. per bo 
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READING'S 


OWN PAPER. 


PATENTED THRO™GHOUT 


EUROPE AND AMERICA, 


ainces FOR THE PEMOVALSEMALINS pe 


Invalid Cot Carriages. wan 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 

ATENT NoiseLess WHEELS, and the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Modsrate 
Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 

Broughams and other Carriages fer Saie or 
on Hire. 


ASK YOUR GROCER OR CHEMIST FOR 


GEYELIN’S TAPIOCA BEEF BOUILLON, 


A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, in a dry granular form, for 2d. a pint (in a few minutes), 
, 1s. ; 12 do., 2s. 3d. ; 25 do., 4s. 6d. 3 50 do., 

Each portion will make a Pint of Soup. 

No Housekeeper should be without it. 


Sold in Canisters containing 5 portions 
100 do., 16s. 


PRIZE 


18 


8s, 6d. ; 
! and manufacturers.”—Standard, ey He 13, 1869. 
sake The touch is very sure, li 


MEDALS awarded at the London, Paris, and Amsterdam International Exhibitions, fo 
“Improvements and general excellence.” nee 


DIPLOME DE MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, Nernerstanns Internationau Exurpirion, 1869, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


THE principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvements are— 


4 7 iti i i through the spasmodic inter- 
‘* This mechanism secures instantaneous repetition without any adulteration of the sound t rough t | in 
ruption so common to the vibration of the strings. . . . It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians 


= ght, and elastic, giving the performer every facility for producing gradations of tone 
so important an improvement is of the utmostinterest to pianists."—Musical Times, June 1, 1869. 


- : . ‘ 5 i ad’s i i is si icity i d th be little doubt that it more closely 
IN TERNATIONAL MUSTARD, in Alb. is, Od., and 1b, Jars 1s. 6d apnuacacs, pore ‘un ay arangament whch is proseted _ le were mul, struck with the oon Lira = 


GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 


For Puddings, Custards, and thickening Broths, &c. Tobe had of all Wholesale and Retail Grocers, Chemists, &e. 
my m9 


., Wine and Foreign Produce Merchants, Belgrave House, Arcyle-s uare 
Sole Manufacturers—GEYELIN & CO., Kings-croea iLondonaWiG 5 Syte-square, 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


by Messrs. Brinsmead’s instruments to sustain that whic 
performed. . 


—The Queen, May 15, 1869. 


18, 


. . It is long since we have listened to instruments more rich in tone 


WIGMORE 


MANUFACTORIES—1 To 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON 
AND 38, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON 


and general brilliancy than these. 
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{ pee? GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION. 

34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON, 3 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 

of English and Foreign Governesses, Teachers, Com- 

panions, Tutors, und Professors. School property trans- 

ferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, and 
Germany. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c, 
{OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Tron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 


4 ni 
EFT-OFF CLOTHES. lan NT ED: idl 1H bd combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
any quanntity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen ony itp it freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness 
Satins, Point and all kinds TT Mo , asan b 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, LS Cs ; and is of easy application. A few of the uses to which it 


of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &e., &ev. 
Ladies or gentlemen wai ted on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, jewels, gold and_ silver bought. 
Established 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820. Cash only. 


TEFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities. by Mr. and Mrs, 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


é E 
EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
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OTS, 
Sewing, Tatting, & Crochet Cotton Manufacturers, 
PAISLEY. 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for 
Excellence of Quality. 


Messrs. J. & P. COATS confidently recommend their 200 yds. 
Machine Cotton, in Boxes (6 Cord, all Nos.), and their 400 yas. 
Machine Reels, as being unequalled by any Cotton in the Market, and 
suitable for every kind of Shuttle or Spool Machine, Lock or Chain Stitch, 


may be applied: The repair of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken, 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 

W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH 
\ R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY “his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vuleanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £2 10s. aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive..—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston. 
square,—Consultation Free. 


IT IS DESERVEDLY PRONOUNCED 


THE MOST CERTALN 


chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited onatany | Patent Glace Threads, manufactured expressly for Sewing Machine Work SE, 

time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No may also be had by those who prefer hGH: ; ai 

connexion with any small shops. : $ McMASTER 
Tatting or Crochet Cotton, of a Superior Quality, in Hank or in Reels, UNIVERSAL 


ES OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FURS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-strect, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies, Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms Ready Money, 


1, EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 

Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayei- 
Street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
barcels, Established 1820. 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILUIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

and their unly addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Mvantreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia ; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where ali letters and parcels must be 
i ddressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


No Connexion. with any other House of the same kind. 


Arann ] 
a be ADVANCED hy 
50,000 phos recs CE PERMANENT 
LAND and BUILDING SOCIETY, on FREEHOLD or 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTY, for any period of years not 
©Xceeding 15, the mortgage being redeemable by equal 
Monthly instalments. Interest (in addition to a small 
Premium) 5 per cent. on the balance each year. Apply to 

HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 

Offices 4, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C 

Norr.—More than One Million and a Quarter Pounds 

Sterling have been advanced upon house property alone 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


AGENTS: 
Wituam Gitmour, 80, Wood-street, | Waurer Gow, 20, Spring-gardens, 
Cheapside. Manchester. 


J. F. Hurron & Co. The Temple, | Ernest GoupcHavx, 60, Boulevard de 
Dale-street, Liverpool. | 


Sebastopol, Paris. 


N-FLOU 


Is prepared from RICE, the Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,000,000) of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 
and Invalids. 


Testimonal from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
“Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. CoLMAN’s as svperior to 
anything of the kind now before the public. ’ 


AT R RESTORER, 


Fragrant, Simple, and 
Stainless, 
Restores the Hair to a luxuriant 
growth, and effectually re- 
stores the colour. 


Sold by all Cnemists and Per- 
fumers, in Bottles, 3s, each. 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS. 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


PURE PICKLES, 


SAUCES, JAMS, AND TABLE DELICACIES 
OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY, 


. Manufactured by 
CROSSE AND BLACKWELL 
PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 
Proprietors of Captain White's Oriental Pickle, Curry 
Paste, and other Condiments. 
Retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale]at 
the Manufactory, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES FOR THE PEOPLE 


(REGISTERED) 

Are undoubtedly the most useful articles ever offered to 
the public. Any one can use them. Anything can be 
dyed with them in a few minutes, without soiling the 
hands. In England ‘‘JUDSON’S DYES” are as “ House. 
hold Words.” Articles of Clothing that have been pu 
aside as faded and useless may be made nearly equal ta 
new by merely following the simple directions appended to 
each bottle of Dye. 


NAMES OF COLOURS, 


‘ Q > a . c ¢ iver ic r j —_— 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 600 Medical Men oe Sees MUSPRATT, De pepofosecr at the pire Rook Cole of eRe writes : Magenta, Mauve, Violet, giants 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible and nutritious food. Green, Blue, Parple Dae 
OfHERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its Crimson, Brown, ae One 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round Sold by Family Grocers, dc., in 11b., 41b., & 4 1b. Packets, Black, Puce Thve a2 nee 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by $$ - 3 Lavender, Slate, 


the MOU-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
50 much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, any 
May be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
» and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
Post, on the circumference of the Body two inches beiow 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s,, 21s., 26s. Gd., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s,,and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s, 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-oftice Orders to be made payable TOHNWHITS, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


(THE material of which these are mads is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for gimng 
efficient and permanent support in all cases of WEAK- 
NE3S and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VE NS, 
SPRAINS, &c. 1t is porous, light in texture, and inexper- 
Sive and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, ¢4. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Jena la O Ol MeAEN S17 O:ND ON 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenges, for the immediate Relic? 
and specific Cure of 


CONSTIPATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


SUCH AS 
CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, H#MORRHOIDS, &e. 


TAMAR (unlike pills and the usual purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation ; for which reason it is invaluable to all persons of weak or nervous temperament. 
and particnlarly to ladies, especially prior and subsequent to confinement, It is recommended 
by the most eminent physicians of Paris, notably Drs. BELIN and TaRDIEvU, who prescribe it 
constantly for the aleve complaints, and with the most marked success, 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT PARIS ; 
And Sold by Messrs. BARcLAY & Sons, Farringdon Street, London, é : 


Price 2s, 64. per Box (stamped); by post 2s, 7d. 


Price 6d. per Bottle, 
aren! be had of Druggists and Storekeepers throughout 
the world, or wholesale of 


. DANIEL JUDSON & SON, 
SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 
A. small bottle of Colour will dye 12 yards of Bonnet 
\ibbon. See that you get ‘* JUDSON’S” SIMPLE DYES, 
the wonderful popularity of which has caused numerous 
nferior imitations, which are calculated to injure both 
buyers and sellers. Ask for Judson’s Catalogue of Instruc 
tions how to use the Dyes for twenty different purpones. _ 


&¢.—Patronised by 
y, and Faculty. — Mrs. 
London, may be coun- 


OSS of HAIR, 
4 the Royal Family, Nobilit 
TERRY, of 303, Regent-strect, € 
sulted in all cases of premature baldness, loss of hair trom 


illness, grey hairs, &€., as wel! as for defects i the skin and 


complexion. 
Her INFALLIBLE PREPARATION for the Removal 


f Superfluous Hair, post free, +s. 
‘ Her DEPILATORY LOTION for permanently Eradi 


cating the Roots of Superfiuo2s Hairs, 2. per bottl, 
carriage paid. 
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HeveseoED LINEN, LONG CLOTHS, 
Sheetings, Glass Cloths, Hucka- 
backs, 'Towellings, Quilts, Coun- 
terpanes, and all Family Drapery, 
we sel) at a small advance on 
Manufacturers’ Prices ; and goods 
of this description being now very 
cheap, it is a favourable time 
to buy. 
All Wool Coloured Flannel Shirtings, All 1s. 04d. 
Fin® Scarlet Saxony Flannels, a yard, 
Vio et Saxony Flannel], and A Cheap 
Fine White Saxony Flannel, Lot. 
Heavy Blankets, 5s. 11d., 6s. 11d., and 7s. 11d. the 
pair. 
Large size, 10s, 9d., to 1is. 6d. 
Patterns sent, post free, to any address. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
WHOLESALE and Retail, Draper, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


HEAP FANCY DRESSES, FRENCH 
Serges, Roubaix Reps, Bradford 
Wool Reps, Silk Reps, Scotch 
Serges, Aberdeen Winseys, Ena- 
melled Alpacas, Scotch Tartans, 
The largest assortment - ever 
offered by any retail house. 
Useful Dresses at 6s. 9d. to 10s. 9d. 
the full dress. 

We have also availed ourselves 
of the present state of the Conti- 
nent to purchase an immense 
stock of fine French Merinos, for 
the season, at the following ex- 
tremely low prices :— 

First price, 1s. 2jd. a yard. 

Second price, ls. 6}d. a yard. 

Third price, 1s. 11d. a yard. 

Fourth price, very fine and 

wide, 2s. 64d. a yard, 
HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 5387, New Oxford-strect, W.C. 


\ OURNING DEPARTMENT. 
Mourning Dresses, in Wool 
Serges, Russell, Persian, and 
Paris Cord, 93d. to 1s. 44d. a yard. 
Fine Double Warp Black Alpacas, 
28in. to 3lin. wide, 7jd., S{d., 
103d., and 1s. 03d. 
Black French Merinos, 1s. 2}d., 
1s. 6}d., 1s. 11}d., and 2s. 64d. 
Balmoral Crape Cloth, 33in. 
wide, 93d. Albert Crapes, 
Is. 11}d., 2s. 6d., and 2s, 114d., 
a yard. Black Glaces, Black 
Gros Grains, Black Cashmere 
Victorias, Black Gros Royals, 
and every other description of 
foreign manufactured Silk being 
very cheap. 
Patterns free. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
Cnear MournixnG WaArenouse. 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


| pee ree abetted AND BABY- 


LINEN DEPARTMENT. 

Ladies’ Chemises, 1s. 24d. each ; 
Petticoats, 1s. 6}d.; Drawers, 
Is. 0}d.; Night Gowns, 1s. 63d.; 
Camisoles, 1s. 4}d.; Stays, 1s. 64d.; 
Washing Mourning Wrappers, 
5s. 11d.; Flannel Dressing Gowns, 
18s. 9d. A complete set of Baby- 
Linen and Basket for 21s., of 13 


articles. Ladies’ complete Out- 
fits, 81. 15s. 9d., consiting of 78 
articles, 

Bassinett and Bedding complete 
for 21s, 

Trimmed Baskets fiom 4s. 11d. 
each. 


Trimmed Bassinetts commenc- 
ing at 16s. Gd. 
A printed Pamphlet with prices will be sent post free 
to any Address, 
GLAVE’S 
OurritTing AND UNDERCLOTHING WAREHOUSE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


THE MUSICAL ART UNION. 


(Under the Sanction and Control of Her Majesty’s 
Privy Council.) 
HE PRIZES at the SECOND DIs- 
TRIBUTION, in January next,, will consist of valu- 
atle PIANOFORTES, HARMONIUMS, VIOLINS, 
CONCERTINAS, and other Musical Instruments, 
Musical Works, &c., ranging in value up to FIFTY 
GUINEAS. Tickets, One Shiiling each, may be obtained 
of appointed Agents, or direct trom the Offices, 22, Buck- 
ingham-street, Strand, W.C., by sending Stamps, or Post- 
office Order made payable at Charing-cross, to the Secre- 
tary, Wituiam A. Siti. 


** The leading ladies’ Journal of EKurope.”—‘‘ Is to be found 
in all first-class families.”—Vide the Press. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS AND BIOGRAPHIES 
OF TIE FOLLOWING EMINENT PERSONS 
Have appeared in the Present Volume, 

And are still in Print : 


THE EARL OF DERB July 2. 
M. DE LESSEPS — July 9. 
MR. DISRAELI.. .. .. «. July 16> 
CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA July 23 
THE KING OF PRUSSIA... .. July 30. 
UEEN OF PRUSSIA Lager Aug. 6. 
EV JOHN CURWEN..._.. Aug .13. 
CROWN PRINCE OF PRUSSIA... Aug. 20. 
EMPEROR NAPOLEON... .. __..,- Aug. 27. 
PRINCE FRED. CHARLES of PRUSSIA Sept. 3. 
THE PRINCE IMPERIAL...  .. —.. Sept. 10. 
GENERAL TROCHU.. .. Sept. 17. 
BARON VON MOLTKE Sept. 24. 
JULES FAVRE... ., Oct. 1. 
VICTOR EMMANUEL Oct. 8. 
BISMARCK, , Oct. 15. 
BAZAINE.., rt eee Oct. 22. 


Published every Saturday, 
PRICE rHREEPENCE. 

To be obtained of every Bookseller in the Kingdom, and 
at the Railway Bookstalls, or ‘diroct from.the Publishers, 
FE. Martsorovan & Co., Ave’ Maria Lane; and also from 
the Office, ; 

97, FLEET STREET, EC, 


OALS DIRECT FROM THE COL- 
LIERY, supplied by THE JOINT-stocK COAL 
COMPANY, LIMITED. Chief Otfice—115, CHANCERY 
LANE, LONDON, W.C. Local Oifices and Depots : 
Brighton, Colchester, Bury St. Edmund's, and Dublin, 
This Company supplies the BEST roe fr om each of the 
Celebrated Coal-fieldsat the lowest possible price,guarantee. 
ing the QUALITY of the Coal, and that each ton shall 
WEIGH 20 CWT. Truck Loads of Coal sent pore te any 
Railway Station at WH¢ )LESALE PRICES, saving 20 per 


cent, to our country customers. | 
FREDRICK A. NEW, Manager. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


“THE ROYAL ANCHOR” 
HAND -SEWIN 


The most useful and perfect Hand Lock-Stitch 
beirg to produce, without regard to cost, the best combination of 
anc mechanical skill could devise. 


Se 


3 
2 


itd 


Sewing Machine, the 


ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchaser. 


THOMAS BRADFORD @& 


63, 


CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER; 
General Catalogue of Washing Machinery 


SEWING MACHINES 


44 Guineas to 
10 Guineas, 


3 Lys 
FAMILIES <7 


ee 
Price £5 complete, with all Extras, 


FLEET’ STREET, LOND 


(Nov. 12, 1870. 


LOCK-STITCH 
G MACHINE. 


Proprietor’s original aim 


excellence which experience, 
The result has been highly successful, the “ROYAL 


CO., 
ON. 


AND DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 
and Laundry Fittings free by post. 


SEWING M 


SILENT 


LOCK-STITCH 
FAMILY 


ACHINES 


ON THE ROTATING HOOK PRINCIPLE. 
With Patent Hook and Needle Guard. 


~ BS 
~ Le ° 
ERS SOSC> 


\ 


ory 


MANUFACTURERS 


Pu 
2 OF BOOTS & CLOTHING. 


THE WANZER SEWING MACHINES. 


Tue great superiority of these Machines over all others is clearly demonstrated by 
having the TWO FIRST PRIZES awarded to them at the Great American 
Sewing Machine Competition ; and another proof of their superiority is that the 
National Board of Education has selected the Lirrrs Wayzer (Hand or Foot) 
Locx-Stricu Sewrna Macwine to be supplied to every National School in Ireland. 


LISTS FREE BY POST. 


THE WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
4, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W. 


CHA 


Eati 


rel 


—! 


eat Flour 


Highly recommended by the faculty as the most nutritious and easily 


digested food for 


makes it invaluable during teething ; 


Its ric 
it is a singularly diges 


infants, children, and invalids. 


hness in phosphates 
tive and nourishing 


food for children, and is an excellent diet for invalids, being retained in the 
stomach when Arrowroot, Corn-flour, and similar articles are rejected. 


From the Lancet,” 2nd April, 1870. 


We hope it will take the place of the purely starchy compounds now in use, both in the case of children and 


adults. 


Society of Great Britain, Gc. 


From Professor ATTFIELD, F.C.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical 


Its richness in gluten or flesh-forming material, and earthy phosphates, or bone and teeth-forming substance, 


show it to be a very valuable food, especially for children. 


It is incomparably super 


ior to Arrowroot, Corn-flour, 


and other forms of starch, which contribute but little to the formation of bone or muscle. 
Retail of Family Grocers and Druggists, &c., in 3d., 6d., & 1s, packets, & 3s. Tins. 


4 
Orlan 


ANNUITIES granted upou more favourable rate 


Wholesale of the Sole Proprietors. 


Inventors and Patentees of 


4 


do jones & Co., 


LONDON, 


Rice Starch. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CONIPANY, 
76-77, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


E 


Companies, 


nelish and European 


WivE VELVETEENS, bright and soft 
as silk. Sacrificed at 2s. 6d.; usually suld at 4s. 6d. 
yard. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


SS ee i ti 
RENOH MERINOS.—Finest Quality 
and Double Width at 2s. per Yard, in every fashion- 
able Colour and Black. It may be important for ladies 
to know that ‘This the last time of asking.” All 
weavers in France oldiers—manufacturing goods there 
is an affair of the past. Merino is made in no other 
country, and the prices may be doubled during the coming 
winter. Help yourselves, ladies, while you may! Patterns 


sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 


LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


ee ee 
ICH SILKS, in Dresses, at 25s. 6d., 
31s. 6d., 40s., and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 
Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 
wear, wide width, at 3s. 6}d. per yard. Japanese Silks, 
richest in quality of Silk, and really wear well, at 2s. 64d. 
the yard. Also Richest Black Moirés, yard wide, at 10s. 9d. 
per yard. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge S.E. 


N EW DRESSES and COSTUMES, 
Made and Unmade.—An immense variety, fresh and 
in good taste, at 6s. 9d., 8s. 9d., and 10s. 9d. the full dress. 
The most approved and durable: colours of the season are 
submitted, intended to give satisfaction. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


MUSICAL GYMNASIUM 


FOR LADIES. 
MADAME BRENNER, 
35, BRUTON-STREET, BOND-STREET, W. 


SCHOOLS ATTENDED. 
ANIC PRICES. — BLACK SILKS, 


direct from Lyons. 

Messrs. JAY & CO. have the pleasure to announce that 
they have purchased a very large quantity of French 
Black Silks at panic prices. These good Black Silks are 
now offered tu the public 25 per cent. cheaper than the 
same qualities were sold at before the war began. 

Patterns free. 
JAY’S, 
Tue Lonpon Generat Movrnine WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, 251, REGENT-STREET.| 


HigsBEst PRIZE SEWING 

MACHINES !!!—INTERNATIONAL EXHI1BI- 
TION GOLD MEDAL AWARDED SYMONS’ GEM 
SEWING MACHINES AND CLOCK-MOTION DRIVER. 
Its utility and elegance merit the attention of Ladies. 
Gem Lock-stitch, £3 15s. complete. On polished patent 
stand, £5 5s., warranted. For Trade use, it is unrivalled 
for "strength, ease, speed, and beauty of stitch—Good 
Agents wanted. 

2, GEORGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS-ROAD. 


BLArRs GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
») PILLS. 


Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per Box 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the scienc- 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind: for 
during the first twenty years of the present ce2tury to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance, 
but now the efficacy and safety of this Medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part, 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through any 
Chemist. ; 


PBect FROM DUBLIN. 


O’REILLY, DUNNE, & CO., 
30, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN, 
Manvracrurers To tue Royau Famity, 
AND 
Founpers or THE Popiin Trape, a.p. 1790, 

PUREST IRISH POPLINS in Singles, 
Doubles, Shots, Cords, Tartans, &c., includ- 
ing all Shades of the Season. 

Samples by post on application, and 
ONE OR MORE DRESSES CARRIAGE 
FREE. 

Ladies who find it difficult to procure 
GOOD BLACK SILKS will do well to try 
O’R., D. & CO.’S IRISH POPLINS, which 
with great lustre FAR SURPASS 
THEM IN WEAR, and do not cockle—a 
quality peculiar to the Genuine Article. 


\WavsMe TUSSAUD’S EXHIBI- 


TION.—On VIEW. Portrait Models of NAPOLEON 
III., the Empress Eugenie, and Prince Imperial; King 
William of Prussia and Count von Bismarck; also the 
whole of the Royat Famity. Admission 1s. ; extra rooms, 
6d. extra. Open from 10 a.m, till 10 Pat. 


Te INVALID LADIES.—THE NEW 
WING OF THE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, SOHO 


SQUARE, is NOW OPEN for the reception of poor gentle- 
women, who enjoy all the advantages of hospital treatment 
combined, as far as possible, with the comfort and privacy of 
home. Terms from One Guinea to Three Guineas a-week. 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary at the 
Hospital. 


GENUINE 


IRISH 


POPLINS 


HENRY B. INGRAM, Secretary. 


OUND SHOULDERS, STOOPING 
HABITS, PIGEON CHESTS, and other De- 
formities, are prevented and cured by wearing CHAND- 
LER’S HYGIENIC EXPANDING BRACE, ior both 
sexes of all ages. It strengthens the voice and lungs, re- 
lieves indigestion, pains in the chest and back, and is 
especially recommended to children for assisting the 
growth, promoting health and symmetry of figure, super- 
seding the use of braces and stays. Price from 10s. Gd. 
each—66, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. Illustrated 
Circulars forwarded. 
ME RTH.—Mr. WEBB (many years with 
Mr. Eskell, of 8, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square) 
supplies ARTIFICIAL TEETH which cannot’ be ‘surpassed. 
for use, comfort, appearance, and durability. Painless 
treatment guaranteed throughout, as with all other opera- 
tions ; and all consultations free. Terms most moderate. 
N.B.—Any number of Teeth made in two or three hours, 
and repairs effected whilst waiting. ae : 
At wae Daisy until Hight, at 27, NEW BOND STREET. 
See his Treatise, which is well worthy of perusal, free for 


two tamos. 
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